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“...you  might  have  tracked 
the  army  from  White  Marsh 
to  Valley  Forge  by  the  blood 
on  their  feet.” 


The  All  Volunteer  Army 


Ten  years  of  providing  the 
strength  forthe  volunteer  Army! 

We  mark  this  milestone  with 
appreciation  for  the  thousands 
of  recruiters,  past  and  present, 
who  have  accomplished  what 
many  Americans  thought  could 
not  be  done.  Since  the  “All  Vol- 
unteer” concept  became  a reality 
in  July  1973,  Army  recruiters 
have,  through  imagination  and 
hard  work,  surmounted  the 
problems  inherent  in  building  a 
ready  volunteer  force  in  a free 
society. 

We  have  learned  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  recruiting,  enough 
to  help  us  maintain  and  improve 
our  methods  of  recruiting  for 
the  next  decade  and  more. 
Throughout  the  decade  we  met 
recruiting  objectives  with  a com- 
bination of  incentives,  including 
bonuses  and  educational  and 
assignment  options.  Now,  recruit- 
ing management  has  entered 
the  world  of  high  technology,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  JOIN  sys- 
tem and  modern  market  analysis. 


While  added  incentives  and 
new  systems  provide  welcome 
support,  the  knowledgeable 
recuiter  in  the  field  will  still  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  en- 
listment of  top-quality  young 
people  for  the  Army.  To  accom- 
plish this  mission,  the  recruiter 
also  requires  the  support  of  his 
or  her  family.  This  issue  of  all 
VOLUNTEER  combines  a look 
back  at  the  first  ten  years  of 
recruiting  the  volunteer  Army 
with  stories  about  some  special 
USAREC  families. 

Stories  of  early  recruiting  in- 
clude accomplishments  and 
innovations  of  the  period  along 
with  the  reflections  of  recruiters 
who  took  part  in  it.  We  can  ben- 
efit from  their  experience.  Our 
USAREC  Families  of  the  Year 
are  representative  of  recruiters’ 
families  throughout  the  Com- 
mand. 

The  achievements  of  our  re- 
cruiters speak  for  themselves. 
With  their  dedication  and  the 
support  we  receive  from  their 
families,  we  will  continue  to 
PROVIDE  THE  STRENGTH  for 
decades  to  come. 
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The  All  Volunteer  Arm^ 


Staff  Feature 


The  Nation’s  authority  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  military  draft  ter- 
minated on  June  30,  1973,  and  the 
following  day  the  “all  volunteer”  mili- 
tary force  structure  was  started. 

Army  recruiting  at  the  beginning  of 
1974  together  with  the  “all  volunteer 
Army”  concept  came  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  John  Q.  Henion. 

This  began  the  first  period  in  the 
Army’s  10-year  history  under  the  “all 
volunteer”  force,  encompassing  the 
period  July  1,  1973  thru  September  30 
1976. 

During  this  39-month  era,  which 
saw  the  command  pass  to  then  Major 
Generals  William  B.  Fulton  and 
Eugene  P.  Forrester,  more  than  600,000 
young  men  and  women  enlisted  as 
soldiers.  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
cruiting objectives  were  surpassed  in 
each  of  the  three  fiscal  years. 

Historical  quality  indicators  reveal 
55.5  percent  of  non-prior  service  en- 
listees during  the  era  were  high  school 
diploma  graduates. 


Mental  categories,  as  measured  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test, 
found  54.9  percent  of  non-prior  service 
enlistees  scoring  in  the  top  half  of  the 
bell  curve  distribution  analysis. 

Our  advertising  campaign  theme 
was  “Today’s  Army  Wants  to  Join 
You”  and  became  “Join  the  People 
Who’ve  Joined  the  Army”  midway 
through  the  years.  The  paid  advertising 
media  mix  witnessed  the  advent  of 
radio  commercials  from  what  was  a 
solid  print  schedule.  Advertising 
message  content  transitioned  from 
“image”  building  to  the  use  of  soldier 
testimonials  and  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  personal  challenge. 

Other  significant  events  included 
the  assignment  of  Army  officers  as 
recruiting  area  commanders,  enlist- 
ment bonuses  increasing  to  $2,500 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVABJ,  a test  designed  to  measure 
the  fit  of  civilian  prospects  to  military 
skills. 

The  GI  Bill  for  education  continued 
through  1976  as  the  Army  introduced 
Project  Ahead,  a program  where  sol- 
diers earned  college  credits  at  an  ac- 
credited school  and  later  transferred 


the  credits  to  designated  educational 
institutions.  This  program  assisted 
the  initiation  and  completion  of  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  many 
soldiers. 

The  Military  Enlistment  Processing 
Gommand  (MEPGOMJ  was  activated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  part 
of  the  recruiting  command.  The  USAREG 
commander  was  responsible  for  both 
organizations. 

Our  second  “all  volunteer”  recruit- 
ing period  spans  three  fiscal  years, 
1977  thru  1979,  and  includes  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Army  Reserve  re- 
cruiting mission  and  the  termination 
of  the  GI  Bill  for  education.  Major 
Generals  Eugene  P.  Forrester  and 
William  L.  Mundie  commanded  the 
recruiting  effort. 

During  this  36-month  period,  more 
than  457,000  soldiers  were  added  to 
the  active  Army  ranks,  though  this 
represented  only  95.6  percent  of  the 
three-year  Department  of  Army  re- 
cruiting objectives. 

High  school  diploma  graduates  ac- 
counted for  64.9  percent  of  the  non- 
prior service  active  Army  enlistees, 
nearly  a 10  percent  increase  over  the 
initial  era  of  “all  volunteer”  recruit- 
ing. Conversely  34.2  percent,  a de- 
crease of  over  20  percent,  scored  in 
the  top-half  mental  categories  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test. 

Our  recruiting  force  was  enlisting  a 
larger  percentage  of  high  school  diploma 
graduates  into  the  active  Army  but  as 
a group,  their  intelligence,  as  measured 
during  initial  testing,  was  significantly 
lower  than  the  previous  era. 

Beginning  with  10  test  locations  in 
1978,  the  command  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  Army  Reserve 
recruiting  mission  in  May  1979.  During 
that  year  more  than  46,000  enlisted  in 
the  reserve  representing  101.4  per- 
cent of  the  Department  of  Army  ob- 
jective. 

“Join  the  People  Who’ve  Joined  the 
Army”  continued  as  the  active  Army 
advertising  campaign  until  the  pre- 
miering of  “This  is  the  Army”  in  1979. 


all 
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decade  of  success 


“Meet  Today’s  Army  Reserve”  was 
the  initial  Army  Reserve  ad  theme. 

Following  termination  of  the  Con- 
gressional embargo  on  paid  television 
commercials,  TV  replaced  print  as 
the  most  popular  selection  in  the  media 
mix.  The  advertising  message  ex- 
panded to  cover  more  of  Army  lifestyle 
and  benefits  following  research  indi- 
cating a desire  for  more  information. 

During  this  era  the  recruiter  ring, 
the  most  prestigious  symbol  in  re- 
cruiting, was  authorized;  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program  was  formalized,  per- 
mitting a soldier  to  enlist  yet  take  up 
to  365  days  to  report  for  duty;  com- 
pact and  sub-compact  fuel  efficient 
vehicles  were  phased  in,  contributing 
improved  mileage  and  fuel  cost  sav- 
ings for  our  fleet;  enlistment  bonuses 
were  raised  to  $3,000,  and  monetary 
“kickers”  were  tested  in  six  different 
varieties  to  the  Veteran’s  Educational 
Assistance  Program,  the  benefit  that 
replaced  the  GI  Bill. 

MEPCOM  was  reorganized  as  a 
separate  command,  no  longer  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  USAREC  commander. 

The  ’80’s  began  the  third  period  of 
the  Army’s  10  years  of  the  “all  volun- 
teer” force  structure.  This  period 
covers  fiscal  years  1980  thru  1983. 
During  this  time,  automation  and 
management  systems  were  paramount. 
Major  Generals  William  L.  Mundie, 
Maxwell  R.  Thurman  and  Howard  G. 
Crowell  Jr.  led  the  recruiting  effort. 

Significant  technical  developments 
beginning  in  the  80’s  included  the 
Recruiter  Zone  Analysis  (RZAJ,  a study 
that  better  aligned  the  recruiter’ s terri- 
torial boundaries  to  marketing  statistics; 
an  Army  Reserve  Market  Study  which 
compiled  personal  data,  facts  and 
opinions  of  citizen- soldiers  concerning 
their  specific  USAR  unit;  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Recruiting  Area 
Management  System,  and  development 
of  JOIN,  the  Joint  Optical  Information 
Network,  a micro  computer-based 
system  featuring  a video-disk  unit 
with  which  the  recruiter  is  able  to 
present  visual  documentaries  about 


Army  career  fields,  places  to  serve, 
and  basic  benefits  to  the  prospect. 

During  this  period,  more  than  440,000 
persons  enlisted  as  active  Army  sol- 
diers, achieving  101.5  percent  of  the 
three-year  Department  of  the  Army 
objective  and  exceeding  each  of  the 
three  annual  objectives.  Quality  indi- 
cators, as  measured  by  high  school 
diploma  graduates,  illustrated  that 
71.6  percent  of  the  non-prior  service 
enlistees  had  earned  their  diploma,  an 
increase  of  six  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious 3-year  average.  More  than  38 
percent  scored  in  the  top  half  mental 
categories  of  the  Armed  Forces  Quali- 
fication Test,  also  an  increase  from 
the  previous  period. 

FYW  witnessed  the  first  full  year  of 
Army  Reserve  recruiting.  More  than 
194,000  became  part-time  citizen- 
soldiers,  representing  106.1  percent 
of  the  three-year  Department  of  Army 
objective.  More  than  70  percent  of 
Army  Reserve  non-prior  service  enlist- 
ments during  the  era  were  high  school 
graduates  or  seniors. 

“This  is  the  Army,”  and  “Meet  To- 
day’s Army  Reserve”  were  the  two 
advertising  themes  as  the  era  began 
followed  by  the  current  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be”  identification,  shared  by  both 
active  and  Army  Reserve  campaigns. 
This  new  message  appeals  to  the  as- 
pirations of  bright  prospects  and  fea- 
tures the  high  technology  of  today’s 
Army.  Electronic  media  selection  con- 
tinued to  dominate  the  active  Army 
media  mix  while  print  advertising 
dominated  the  Army  Reserve  expendi- 
tures. 

Other  highlights  of  the  time  included 
the  formation  of  the  Total  Army  In- 
volvement in  Recruiting  (TAIR]  pro- 
gram, enabling  non- recruiting  units  to 
support  the  total  recruiting  effort;  the 
enlistment  bonus  increased  to  $5,000; 
the  Army  College  Fund  was  adopted 
nationwide  offering  more  than  $20 , 000 
to  further  a soldier’s  education. 

In  FY  1983,  more  than  200,000 
young  Americans  made  a commitment 
of  service  to  their  country  thru  the 


Army  and  Army  Reserve.  More  than 
four  out  of  every  five  of  the  non-prior 
service  enlistees  were  high  school 
graduates,  which  historically  indicates 
they  have  a higher  propensity  to  com- 
plete their  tours  of  service.  More  en- 
listees were  above  average  aptitude 
than  any  time  during  the  last  decade. 
These  soldiers  will  build  on  the  foun- 
dation of  modern  Army  technology 
and  provide  for  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship needed  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

As  with  any  progressive,  viable 
organization,  there  is  little  time  to 
reflect  on  the  past. 

The  Recruiting  Command  has  con- 
tributed to  “1983  — An  Army  of  Ex- 
cellence,” and  is  now  involved  in  the 
challenges  of  providing  the  strength 
for  the  years  ahead. 
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FY  74 


FY75 


FY  76 


FY77 


ENLISTMENTS 

198,000 

204,600 

Regular 

OBJ 

192,600 

182,200  J 

ACC 

199,196 

208,915 

193,024 

180,718a 

% 

100.6% 

102.1% 

100.2% 

99.2% 

USAR 

OBJ 

ACC 

% 

AD  CAMPAIGN 

Regular 

End  of  “Today’s 

Introduction  of 

THEME 

Army  Wants  to 

“Join  the  People 

USAR 

Join  You.” 

Who’ve  Joined  the 
Army.” 

RECRUITING  TRENDS 

*NPS  Diploma  Grad 

...% 

50.1 

57.8 

58.6 

59.2 

NPS  HIIA 

...% 

52.5 

57.6 

54.8 

34.2 

NPS  IV 

...% 

17.8 

10.0 

7.6 

43.8 

USAR  NPS  Grad/Senior 

...% 

- 

DOLLAR  RESOURCES 

Regular 

$230. 6M 

$260. OM 

$251. 7M 

$223. 4M 

See  Note  1 

USAR 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FACTORS 

20.52M 

21.49M 

20.95M 

21.27M 

Population  (17-21  M&F) 
Unemployment  (Total) 

5.6% 

8.5% 

7.7% 

7.1% 

Unemployment  (1 6-1 9) 

15.6% 

20.1% 

19.2% 

17.3% 

PVT(E-I)  Base  Pay 

$334 

$344 

$361 

$374 

Base  Pay/Min  Wage 

95.7% 

92.4% 

93.9% 

89.5% 

Fed  funds  for  Ed. 

$2.4B 

$3.2B 

$4.6B 

$4.5B 

RECRUITING  INCENTIVES 

VEAP  replaces  ( 

Regular  Education 

GI  Bill 

Bill 

MOSs/Bonus 

10/$2,500 

32/$2,500 

16/$2,500 

28/$2,500 

2YR  Option 

Terminated 

Delayed  Entry  Program 

Program  changed  to 

Program  changed: 

270  days 

365  days  for  HS 

USAR  Education 

graduates 

Bonus 

ADVERTISING  BUDGET 

Regular 

USAR 

$38. 3M 

$38. 8M 

$29. 3M 

$32. 8M 

RECRUITING  TOOLS 

“Smart”  boards  for 

Drill  Sergeant/ 

Hometown  Recrv 

market  analysis,  one 

Recruiter  Exchange 

ter  Aid  Program 

per  station. 

program  imple- 

(HRAP)  initiated 

mented. 

7,065  deployed. 

Drill  Sergeant/ 
Recruiter  Exchange 
program  tested  and 
curtailed  pending 
funding. 

A deca 

de  at  a 

glance 

Note  1 Resource  dollars  include  total  cost  of  recruiting  to  *Non-prior  Service 

include  costs  of  bonuses,  military  pay  for  recruiters,  com-  all 

6 munications  facilities,  advertising,  vehicles,  travel,  etc...  VOLUNTEER 


i FY78 

FY79 

FY80 

FY81 

FY82 

FY83 

137,000 

159,200 

172,800 

136,800 

125,100 

144,500 

134.428 

142,156 

173,188 

137,916 

130,198 

145,374 

98.1% 

89.3% 

100.2% 

100.8% 

104.1% 

100.6% 

45,786 

59,147 

63,741 

66,488 

64,350 

46,439 

61,327 

64,647 

66,946 

65,386 

101.4% 

103.9% 

101.4% 

100.7% 

101.6% 

Introduction  of 

Introduction  of  “Be 

“This  is  the  Army.” 

All  You  Can  Be.” 

Introduction  of 

Introduction  of  “Be 

“Meet  Today’s  Army 

All  You  Can  Be  in 

Reserve.” 

the  Army  Reserve.” 

73.7 

64.1 

54.3 

80.3 

86.0 

87.7 

37.9 

30.6 

26.0 

40.0 

53.0 

61,5 

39.3 

46.0 

51.9 

30.9 

19.2 

11.9 

46.8 

51.1 

66.8 

82.0 

79.8 

$247. 7M 

$298. 7M 

$353. 7M 

$420. 3 M 

$465. 2M 

$494. 9 M 

$48. 3M 

$56. OM 

$66. OM 

$67. 9M 

$76. 7M 

21.75M 

21.78M 

21.79M 

21.60M 

21.19M 

20.49M 

6.1% 

5.8% 

7.1% 

7.6% 

9.7% 

9.7% 

15.7% 

15.8% 

18.5% 

20.5% 

23.2% 

26.6% 

$398 

$419 

$449 

$501 

$551 

$574 

85.2% 

84.9% 

83.6% 

86.3% 

95.0% 

98.8% 

$4.9B 

$7.2B 

$9. OB 

$9.3B 

$8.3B 

$8.3B 

VEAP  monitary 

Army  College  Fund 

kicker  tested 

44/$5,000 

47/$5,000 

42/$5,000 

23/$2,500 

27/$3,000 

35/$4,000 

Available  nation- 

Option  tested 

wide 

$2 , 000  for  identified 

$4,000  for  identified 

units 

units/ skills 

$1,500  for  identified 

$2,000  for  specific 

units 

skills 

$56. 3M 

$60. 5M 

$68. 9M 

$62. 5M 

$67. 2M 

$66. OM 

$15. 9M 

$16. 4M 

$15. 9M 

$15. 2M 

$16. 6M 

HRAP  8,481  deployed. 

Smart  boards  re- 

Development  of 

Major  Recruiter 

USAR  RZA  begins. 
“Mission  Box” 
changes  from  quar- 
terly to  monthly. 

JOIN  training 

named  “Market 

“Mission  Box” 

Zone  Analysis  (RZA) 

initiated  with 

Analysis  Boards.” 

data  bases  established 

deployment  Phase 

HRAP  9,504  deployed. 

HRAP  14,400  de- 
ployed. 

HRAP  10,730  de- 
ployed. 

HRAP  5,824  deployed 
JOIN  training  de- 
veloped and  tested. 

I and  Phase  II. 

4 week  PDNCO 

Recruiter  Basic 

Drill  Sergeant/Re- 

Recruiting  District 

course  established. 

Management  System 

cruiter  Exchange 

Recruiting  Area 

Management  System 

(RBMS)  and  Re- 

program  terminated. 

Management  System 

(RDMS)  implemented. 

Educator  tours 

cruiting  Station 

(RAMS)  implemented. 

USAREC  Manage- 

reduced  to  Max  56 

Management  System 

Educator  Tours  ex- 

ment  System  (RBMS, 

tours,  $679K. 

(RSMS)  implemented. 

panded,  199  tours; 
3,574  educators; 

Educator  Tours  ex- 
panded, 206  tours; 

RAMS,  RDMS)  de- 
signed for  vertical 
stack  and  imple- 

Educator  tours  ex- 

$1,308K. 

3,901  educators; 

mented. 

panded,  94  tours; 
1,088  educators; 
$396  K. 

$1.475K. 

Educator  tours  ex- 
panded, 211  tours; 
3,840  educators; 
$1.726K. 
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Remembering  the  way  it  was 

If  you  think  recruiting's  tough  now... 


by  SFC  Marcia  Caron 
San  Francisco  Rctg  Bn 

Do  you  remember  when  today’s 
Army  wanted  to  join  you?  Or  when 
you  were  invited  to  join  the  people 
who’ve  joined  the  Army?  San  Fran- 
cisco Recruiting  Battalion  A&SP  Chief 
Gil  Hogue  remembers.  He’s  been  with 
the  battalion  since  the  beginning  of 
the  all  volunteer  force,  and  he  re- 
members very  well  the  way  it  was 
back  then. 

“Recruiting  was  a lot  different  in 
1973  when  the  all- volunteer  force  was 
born,”  he  recalled.  “It  was  the  ‘Modern 
Volunteer  Army’  and  it  got  lots  of 
publicity,  not  all  of  it  good. 

“Few  people  thought  it  would  work. 
A lot  of  officers  and  senior  NCOs 
especially  didn’t  think  so.  They  figured 
the  Army  would  become  too  dumb  or 
wouldn’t  fight  or  would  fill  up  with 
minorities.  There  was  considerable 
controversy  about  the  things  that 
were  tried  at  first  to  make  the  Army 
more  attractive,  like  beer  machines  in 
the  barracks,”  said  Gil. 

“In  1973,  there  was  still  a lot  of  anti- 


military feeling  around  due  to  the 
Vietnam  war,”  he  said.  “Recruiters  in 
Eureka,  Ukiah  or  Petaluma  [in  1973, 
Sacramento  DRC’s  north  coastal  area 
was  part  of  SF  DRC)  had  no  problems. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  Bay  Area,  you 
couldn’t  leave  an  Army  car  on  the 
street  without  getting  slashed  tires, 
radiator  and  gas  caps  stolen  or  sugar 
poured  in  the  gas  tank,”  he  said. 

“Recruiting  stations  were  fire- 
bombed  regularly  or  suffered  demon- 
strations, and  recruiters  wouldn’t  go 
on  to  school  campuses  because  of  the 
largely  negative  reactions  they  re- 
ceived. One  recruiter  had  a bucket  of 
paint  poured  on  him  when  he  tried  to 
keep  an  appointment  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity,” Gil  recalled. 

But  recruiters  persevered.  “They 
tried  all  kinds  of  strange  things,”  he 
said.  “One  time,  when  we  had  a new 
station  opening,  they  put  a young 
woman  wearing  a bathing  suit  in  the 
station  window.  She  relaxed  under 
the  sun  lamps  all  day.  The  theme  was 
‘We’ll  send  you  to  the  station  of  your 
choice.’  It  almost  caused  several  acci- 


dents in  front  of  the  station  as  drivers 
braked  for  a look,  but  she  really  put 
that  station  on  the  map!”  laughed  Gil. 

“In  the  early  70s,  we  had  a lot  of 
trouble  with  protesters  who  decided 
to  vent  their  rage  on  our  recruiters  and 
facilities,”  he  said.  “But  once  in  a 
while,  recruiters  got  ‘revenge’  in  uni- 
que ways.  One  very  famous  female 
activist,  a movie  star,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  a big  rally  in  Berkeley. 
The  rally  was  to  wind  up  in  a ‘vigil’  at 
the  so-called  Oakland  Induction  Gen- 
ter  (now  Military  Entrance  Process- 
ing Station). 

“Anyway,  in  her  younger  days,  this 
activist  had  been  awarded  the  title 
‘Miss  Army  Recruiting.’  A photo 
showing  her  in  a bathing  suit  with  a 
suitably  inscribed  ribbon  across  her 
chest  was  located  by  an  enterprising 
recruiter.  She  had  no  doubt  forgotten 
about  this  photo,  but  the  recruiter 
decided  to  remind  her. 

“He  ran  off  several  hundred  copies 
and  sent  some  young  assistants  into 
the  crowd  handing  them  out  to  all  the 
attendees.  Her  credibility  was  some- 
what tarnished,  and,  possibly  as  a 
result,  the  rally  fizzled.  At  least  it 
never  reached  the  ‘Induction  Genter,”’ 
he  said. 

Gil  continued,  “One  of  our  captains 
at  the  DRG  was  kind  of  adventurous. 
He  had  his  own  way  of  dealing  with 
the  University  of  Galifornia  at  Berk- 
eley activists.  His  technique  was  sim- 
ple, but  effective.  He  would  study 
photos  of  the  individuals  until  he 
could  recognize  them  instantly.  Then, 
in  uniform,  he’d  wander  around  cam- 
pus until  he  spotted  his  quarry.  Rush- 
ing up,  he’d  throw  his  arms  around  the 
activist,  give  him  a big  hug  and  say 
something  like  ‘Bob,  old  buddy.  I’ve 
really  missed  you!  Great  seeing  you 
again!”  This  resulted  in  the  activist’s 
anti-military  reputation  and  credibi- 
lity immediately  being  shattered.  The 
captain’s  only  problem  with  this 
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San  Francisco  Recruiting  Battalion’s  six-person  marching  unit  participates  in  a 
1976  parade.  The  Bicentennial  marked  a turning  point  for  recruiting,  says  A&SP 
Chief,  Gil  Hogue. 
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you  should  hove  been  oround  in  '73 


technique  was  that  he  had  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  dry  cleaning  his  uniforms!” 
laughed  Gil. 

The  turning  point  came  in  1976 
with  the  Bicentennial.  “That  began  a 
resurgence  of  patriotism,”  he  said. 
“Things  got  a lot  better  for  the  Army 
and  for  recruiters.  Army  pay  increased, 
new  options  were  available  and  even 
though  the  GI  Bill  went  out  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  VEAP  became  available 
to  replace  it.  Advertising  became  much 
more  effective.  The  Army’s  slogan 
‘Today’s  Army  Wants  To  Join  You’ 
was  changed  to  ‘Join  The  People 
Who’ve  Joined  The  Army.’ 

“I  particularly  remember  ’76,”  said 
Gil,  “because  of  the  need  to  tie  the 
Army  in  with  the  Nation’s  Bicenten- 
nial, we  designed  a special  exhibit.  It 
consisted  of  22  mannequins  dressed 
in  uniforms  of  the  Army’s  history 
from  1775  to  the  present.  Also,  there 
were  display  panels  and  a weapons 
display. 

“We  had  that  exhibit  at  five  large 
county  fairs  that  summer.  It  won  ‘ Best 
Commercial  Exhibit’  at  two  of  them. 
We  also  did  about  10  parades  with 
floats  or  DRC  marching  units,  and  had 
recruiters  at  the  Freedom  Train  when 
it  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose.  We  also  participated  in  a big 
show  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 
on  Armed  Forces  Day.  It  was  really 
an  exciting  year,”  said  Gil. 

“I  remember  one  parade,  the  Plea- 
santon ‘good  times’  parade,”  he  said 
with  a grin.  “Since  it  was  the  Bicen- 
tennial, we  formed  a marching  unit 
with  five  men  and  one  woman  wear- 
ing Revolutionary  War,  Civil  War, 
World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  pre- 
sent day  uniforms. 

“Unfortunately,  they  put  us  behind 
a horse  unit  . . . without  the  usual 
clean-up  detail.  If  you’re  on  foot,  this 
is  the  worst  possible  place  to  be  in  a 
parade.  Halfway  through  the  route,  a 
horse  directly  in  front  of  us  made  a 


large  ‘deposit’  on  the  pavement.  As 
we  approached  the  ‘hazard’  a hush  fell 
over  the  crowd.  Every  eye  was  on  us. 
We  came  marching  up,  alignment 
perfect,  listening  to  gasps  of  antici- 
pation on  either  side,”  he  said. 

“At  the  last  possible  moment,  we 
did  a perfect  right  and  left  oblique 
from  center,  whipping  around  the 
obstruction  and  closing  up  on  the 
other  side,  thereby  avoiding  a poten- 
tially ‘slippery’  situation.  The  crowd 
broke  out  in  cheers,  whistles,  and 
clapping  at  our  maneuver.  It  was  the 
high  point  of  the  parade,”  Gil  recalled. 

In  the  following  years,  it  became 
evident  that  the  Volunteer  Army  would 
be  a success.  “About  ’77  and  ’78,”  he 
said,  “we  began  to  see  a change  in  the 
attitude  of  high  school  students.  The 
younger  ones  had  little  recollection  of 
the  Vietnam  war  period.  They  were 
really  open  to  the  Army  and  recruiters. 
As  they  progressed  through  the  grades, 
it  became  increasingly  easier  to  re- 
cruit seniors  and  grads,”  said  Gil. 

Better  recruiting  techniques,  a wider 
range  of  options,  and  especially  the 


Army  College  Fund,  came  along  to 
help  recruiting  in  a big  way,  accord- 
ing to  Gil.  “Other  things  happened 
that  gave  us  some  real  boosts,”  he 
continued.  “One  was  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage situation.  Though  it  was  rough 
for  the  people  who  were  taken  hostage, 
it  really  boosted  patriotism.  All  of  a 
sudden  people  were  saying,  ‘Hey, 
we’re  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  why  should  we  let  these  terror- 
ists push  us  around?’  People  suddenly 
saw  the  need  for  a strong  armed  force. 

“Recruiters  were  being  stopped  on 
the  street  and  thanked  by  members  of 
the  public.  I think  that  (the  hostage 
situation)  was  what  eventually  resulted 
in  the  nation  deciding  to  honor  the 
Vietnam  war  veterans  with  celebra- 
tions here  and  in  Washington,  DC.” 
said  Gil. 

Today,  Gil’s  confident  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Army’s  continued  success. 
“But,”  he  said,  “recruiters  who  think 
they  have  a tough  time  now  should 
think  back  to  1973  and  try  to  imagine 
what  recruiting  was  like  in  the  bitter 
residue  of  an  unpopular  war.”  ^ 
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A float  with  personnel  dressed  in  period  uniforms  participates  in  a 19  76  parade.  That 
year  there  began  a resurgence  of  patriotism,  says  San  Francisco  Rctg  Bn  A&SP 
Chief. 
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This  time,  like  all  times 


Story  by  Nadine  Luc 
Peoria  Rctg  Bn 
Art  from  USAREC/A&SP 

When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said, 
“This  time,  like  all  times,  is  the  right 
time,  if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with 
it,”  he  might  have  been  talking  of 
recruiters.  Over  the  past  decade  they 
have  learned  to  make  the  right  time  of 
all  times. 

In  the  early  1970s  there  was  ani- 
mosity toward  military  service  caused 
by  the  unpopular  Vietnam  War.  These 
attitudes  had  to  be  overcome  to  suc- 
cessfully recruit  enough  people  to  fill 
the  needs  of  the  volunteer  Army. 
Recruiters  had  no  definite  system  to 
follow,  such  as  they  have  today. 

“Ten  years  ago,  you  couldn’t  call  it 
recruiting,”  says  SFC  David  Wever, 
newly  assigned  Peoria  District  MBPS 
Counselor.  Wever  was  in  the  first 
wave  of  some  7,000  NCOs  marshalled 
into  a recruiting  force.  He  said,  “Back 
then,  recruiters  were  given  the  regula- 
tions and  a few  sales  ideas  gleaned 
from  people  who  were  considered  to 
be  successful  in  the  sales  game.  After 
a five-week  course  of  instruction  at 
Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison  where  we 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  regu- 
lations and  the  paperwork,  we  were 
on  our  own.”  He  thought  about  that 
for  a moment,  then  added,  “Actually, 
compared  with  today,  there  was  very 
little  paperwork  involved.” 

Wever  said,  “As  the  years  have 
passed,  paperwork  and  the  workload 
itself,  as  well  as  the  time  involved  to 
process  an  applicant  has  increased 
tremendously.  But  a recruiter  coming 
into  the  field  today  has  a systematic 
way  of  recruiting  which  guarantees  a 
better-than-equal  chance  for  success 
if  those  guidelines  are  followed.” 

The  major  hurdle  that  the  all-volimteer 
Army  had  to  jump  was  attracting 
quality  people,  Wever  said.  “It’s  not 
a numbers  game  any  more;  we  are 
into  the  quality  market.” 

Recruiting  management  had  sur- 
prises even  in  the  early  days  of  the  all 
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volunteer  Army.  Wever  recalls  when 
he  was  a not-on-production  station 
manager,  overseeing  eight  other  new 
recruiters.  One  of  his  men  seemed  to 
always  pass  certain  detail  assign- 
ments off  on  the  other  men.  Several 
times,  he  approached  Wever  with  an 
air  of  wanting  to  confide  something, 
but  each  time  he  backed  off.  Finally, 
the  two  men  were  alone  one  day  and 
Wever  encouraged  the  shy  recruiter  to 
tell  him  what  terrible  burden  he  labored 
under.  The  man  confessed  that  he  had 
never  learned  to  drive  an  automobile. 
Even  in  the  earliest  days  of  recruiting, 
it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  anyone 
had  been  chosen  for  recruiting  who 
could  not  drive  a car.  Wever  was  so 
relieved  that  the  problem  was  solv- 
able, he  could  only  laugh. 

Wever  credits  his  assistant  area 
commander,  MSG  Frank  Neverette, 
long  since  retired,  for  helping  him  to 
become  a successful  recruiter.  He 
says  of  Neverette,  “He  took  the  time 
to  impart  his  insight  into  recruiting,  as 
well  as  his  understanding  of  the  pro- 
blems. He  would  pick  up  on  things  I 
didn’t  even  know  about  and  turn  near 
failures  into  successes.  He  had  real 
leadership  and  a lot  of  knowledge. 
His  interest  in  his  men  made  all  the 
difference.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I 
don’t  think  I’d  have  made  it  that  first 
year.  He  gave  us  a pat  on  he  back 
when  we  needed  it,  and  a kick  in  the 
pants  when  we  needed  it.  If  I ever  get 
to  be  an  assistant  area  commander,  I 
want  to  be  just  like  he  was.” 

Wever  is  sure  of  one  thing,  he  said, 
“You  can’t  just  like  recruiting.  You 
have  to  love  it.  The  job  is  tough  and  it 
gets  tougher  all  the  time.  You  have  to 
remember  constantly  to  be  flexible.” 
Another  “old-timer”  who  shared 
the  early  days  of  recruiting  for  the  all 
volunteer  Army  is  battalion  Assistant 
Operations  NCOIC,  SFC  John  Gran- 
staff.  He  has  been  in  recruiting  since 
1972.  He  says,  “Recruiting  in  the  early 
days  of  the  all-volunteer  Army  and 
recruiting  now  are  as  different  as  day 
and  night.  For  one  thing,  in  those 


early  days  the  Regular  Army  mission 
was  as  high  as  seven  per  recruiter. 
Both  the  draft  and  the  Vietnam  War 
were  affecting  the  mission,  and  not 
necessarily  adversely.  Many  Army 
applicants  were  motivated  to  enlist  and 
to  be  guaranteed  a job  they  thought 
they’d  like  rather  than  be  drafted  and 
let  the  Army  choose  a job  for  them. 
Also,  the  draft  board  published  lists  of 
persons  who  had  been  tested  and  had 
their  physicals  by  Selective  Service 
agencies.  These  people  were  prime 
for  contacting  to  offer  an  alternative 
to  being  drafted. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  Vietnam 
War  was  still  raging,  and  many  people 
preferred  to  gamble  with  the  draft 
system  lottery,  hoping  their  numbers 
would  not  come  up.  Recruitment  of 
women  was  difficult  at  that  time  be- 
cause the  enlistment  controls  were 
very  tough.  A female  had  to  score  59 
on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test. 

Recruiting  males  was  a lot  easier, 
because  anyone  with  an  eighth  grade 
education  could  enlist,  providing  they 
could  pass  the  test  and  the  physical. 
Even  then,  CAT  I Vs  were  kept  to  20 
percent.  The  push  for  grads  and  sen- 
iors didn’t  begin  until  the  end  of  the 
war  and  of  the  draft.” 
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Summing  up  the  main  differences, 
Granstaff  said,  “The  biggest  difference 
between  recruiting  then  and  now  was 
that  we  had  an  accession  mission  — 
not  the  DEP  mission  we  do  today. 
That  made  it  easier  for  recruiters  to 
plan  for  leave  time,  for  instance,  be- 
cause they  could  put  eight  or  10  appli- 
cants in  DEP  to  come  out  during  the 
leave  month.  The  bad  thing  about  that 
was  lack  of  DEP  management  control. 

Granstaff  said  that  by  the  time  the 
Vietnam  War  ended.  Master  Sergeants 
were  replaced  as  area  commanders  by 
officers.  He  said,  “Not  taking  any- 
thing away  from  our  fine  captains, 
but  the  NCOS  did  a fine  job  at  manag- 
ing the  areas  on  an  NCO-to-NCO 
basis.  Some  recruiters  are  very  reluc- 
tant to  speak  to  a commissioned  of- 
ficer about  some  of  the  many  personal 
problems  that  occur  in  a civilian  en- 
vironment.” 

One  change  that  Granstaff  was  sorry 
to  see  made  was  the  duty-to-domicile 
rule.  He  says  that,  quite  literally,  it 
“disabled  many  of  the  recruiters.”  He 
said,  “The  abuse  of  the  domicile-to- 
duty  vehicle  hurt  many  good  recruiters 
and  all  suffered.” 

As  assistant  operations  NCO 
Granstaff  sees  much  good  in  the  cur- 
rent method  of  tracking  mission.  He 
said,  “The  glide  path  was  started  in 
our  management  system  to  make  an 
easy  flow  of  applicants  from  appoint- 
ment to  enlistment.  There  was  no 
steady  flow  before.” 

His  overall  opinion  of  today’s  re- 
cruiting is  that  “it  is  easier  than  it  was 
a decade  ago,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that 
it  is  easy.  Recruiters  have  been,  and 
are  yet,  prepared  for  personal  sacrifice 
and  give  of  their  personal  expertise, 
much  of  which  is  learned  in  the  field. 
They  continue  to  support  the  concepts 
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of  recruiting,  always  looking  for  the 
quality  applicants  who  will  operate  the 
best  equipment  that  modern  technology 
can  provide.” 

MSG  Warren  Todd,  NCOIG  of  the 
battalion  Operations  Section  came  into 
recruiting  in  1973.  He  said  the  main 
differences  he  has  found  between 
present  day  recruiting  and  that  of  a 
decade  ago  lies  in  the  amount  of 
paperwork,  methods  of  prospecting, 
and  the  REACT  card  assistance. 

“The  concept  has  changed  a great 
deal,”  he  said.  “In  the  early  days,  the 
best  way  for  some  recruiters  was  to  go 
into  the  bars  and  look  for  unemployed 
people.” 

Another  difference  he  pointed  out 
is  that  the  system  has  tightened  up  a 
lot  to  ensure  a steady  flow  of  enlist- 
ments. He  said,  “If  we  made  our 
mission,  no  one  looked  at  how  many 
phone  calls,  or  contacts,  or  LRLs 
were  made  in  any  given  day.  High 
school  lists  were  not  official  or  even  a 
mandatory  part  of  recruiting.” 

He  recalls  that  when  he  was  a 
station  commander  at  Rock  Island  in 
1966,  he  and  his  fellow  recruiter  went 
bowling  one  Friday  afternoon.  When 
they  returned  to  the  station,  they  found 
a note  on  the  office  door  from  the 
battalion  commander.  The  note  said, 
“ Sorry  I missed  you  — hope  to  see  you 
next  trip.”  But,  Todd  explained  further, 
“If  we  had  not  had  our  mission  in 
hand,  the  note  would  have  been  totally 
different.  We  would  probably  have 
been  fired  on  the  spot.  It  was  easier  to 


fire  recruiters  then  if  they  didn’t  make 
mission. 

“Today’s  recruiters  have  much  bet- 
ter facilities.  They  have  better  sta- 
tions, better  automobiles,  extra  pay 
for  recruiting,  variable  housing  al- 
lowances, and  expense  accounts.  We 
didn’t  have  those  extras  at  all.” 

On  the  Reserve  side,  the  battalion 
accepted  the  Total  Army  concept  a few 
years  ago  with  no  hesitancy,  and 
rapidly  incorporated  the  Reserve  re- 
cruiting force  into  its  prevailing 
systems.  USAR  Operations  NCO 
MSG  Juan  Rodriguez  summed  it  up  by 
saying,  “Throughout  the  entire  time 
of  the  Army  Reserve,  there  has  been  a 
much  welcomed  attitude  of  soldiers 
being  where  they  are  because  they 
chose  to  be  a part  of  the  Army  Reserve, 
not  because  they  were  forced  to  be.” 

In  a recent  speech  provided  to  the 
recruiting  command  by  Secretary  of 
the  Army  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  “Recruiters  have 
built  public  confidence  and  pride  in 
our  soldiers.  They  maintain  the  hall- 
mark of  honor  that  military  service 
has  proven  to  be  in  this  all  volunteer 
time  in  history.  Recruiters  work  for 
the  Total  Army  and  to  fulfill  the  Total 
Army’s  goals:  to  deter  any  attack 
upon  US  national  interests  and,  if  de- 
terrence fails,  to  engage  and  defeat 
any  enemy  in  any  environment. 

“Throughout  our  history,  the  armies 
which  we  fielded  were  first  and  fore- 
most citizen  armies  that  responded  to 
our  society’s  express  needs  to  protect 
our  freedoms  and  our  national  sov- 
ereignty. ...” 

And  that  seems  to  be  what  today’s 
all-volunteer  Army  is  about.  To  para- 
phrase Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  “This 
time  like  all  times  is  the  right  time  and 
we  now  know  what  to  do  with  it.”^ 
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Focus 


This  article  focuses  on  USAREC  families  of  the  year  chosen 
through  the  chain  of  command  and  other  selected  families  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  their  communities  — 
their  Army  community,  their  civilian  community  and  their 
recruiting  community.  These  families  represent  the  entire 
“recruiting  family,”  and  they  are  profiled  here  as  just  that  — 
representative  examples  of  the  families  who  make  up  USAREC. 


FAMILIES  OF 
THE  YEAR 

6th  RCTG  BDE  (WESTERN) 

SFC  Isaac  and  Mrs.  Diane  Kukahiko 
and  their  children  Michelle,  Kealani, 
Nathan  and  Chantelle.  The  Kukahikos, 
both  graduates  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  are  active  in  their  church 
and  are  members  of  the  Young  Family 
Program  sponsored  by  Maui  county 
to  help  community  families  who  are 
having  problems  rearing  their  chil- 
dren. Kukahiko  works  with  the  Crisis 
Hotline,  the  boy  scouts,  the  Kauai 
County  summer  youth  employment 
program,  and  is  active  in  the  running 
program  at  Maui  high  school.  He  and 
his  wife  are  also  participating  in  a 
church-sponsored  hurricane  survival 
exercise. 

2d  RCTG  BDE  (SOUTHEAST) 

SFC  Lamar  and  Mrs.  Kate  Watkins 
and  their  children  Delmar  and  Darrell. 
Kate  Watkins  is  Mayor  of  the  Wilson 
Acres  Housing  Area  at  Hunter  Army 
Airfield  and  is  involved  as  a volunteer 
in  the  Army  Community  Services  as 
budget  counselor,  the  Rape  Crisis 
Center  as  counselor,  and  the  church 
as  Sunday  school  teacher  and  training 
union  class  leader.  Older  son  Delmar 
was  assistant  coach  for  a youth  base- 
ball team  and  plays  drums  in  the 
school  band.  Younger  son  Darrell 
won  a math  honors  competition  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  is  active  in 
sports  and  music. 

1st  RCTG  BDE  (NORTHEAST) 

SFC  James  L.  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Williams  and  their  children  Jason, 
Kenneth,  Cindy  and  Barbie.  Williams 
is  active  as  a leader  in  the  boy  scout 
program,  taking  charge  of  several 
projects  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  community.  He  is  also  a member 
of  the  Jaycees,  has  been  coach  for 
softball,  basketball  and  baseball 
teams,  and  served  as  recreation  dir- 
ector for  a Christian  youth  camp,  or- 
ganizing all  sport  and  recreation  act- 
ivities. Martha  is  also  actively  involved 
in  the  girl  scout  program  and,  with  her 
husband,  was  a prime  force  behind 
rejuvenation  of  their  church,  where 
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both  Williams’  teach  Sunday  school 
classes.  The  three  oldest  Williams 
children  are  active  in  scouting. 

5th  RCTG  BDE  (SOUTHWEST) 

SSG  Robert  and  Mrs.  “K”  Brantner 
and  their  child  Robert  III.  Both  Brant- 
ner and  his  wife  are  active  in  a Little 
League  soccer  program  — he  coaches 
and  she  organizes  the  awards  banquet 
— and  both  are  active  in  the  activities 
of  their  church.  Mrs.  Brantner  has 
been  a valuable  source  of  information 
and  assistance  to  other  wives  in  the 
recruiting  area  and  works  closely 
with  the  Ft.  Polk  ACS.  Brantner  is 
also  active  in  supporting  the  recruit- 
ing “family,”  and  was  particularly 
helpful  to  recruiters  whose  property 
was  damaged  during  the  recent  hurri- 
cane Alicia. 

4th  RCTG  BDE  (MIDWEST) 

SSG  Brad  and  Mrs.  Candy  Collette 
and  their  children  Jeremy,  Heather 
and  Heidi.  The  Collettes  are  “movers 
and  doers”  in  their  church.  They  or- 
ganized and  co-direct  a senior  youth 
group  and  Sunday  school;  Brad 
coaches  the  church  softball  team  and 
Candy  pitched  the  team  to  first  place. 
Both  Brad  and  Candy  also  work  with 
the  cub  scout  program.  In  addition. 
Candy  is  active  in  the  elementary 
school  PTA,  volunteering  her  time  to 
the  Learning  Resource  Center  and  the 
Art  Appreciation  Committee.  The 
children  participate  in  church,  school, 
and  athletic  activities.  Together,  the 
family  enjoys  the  “Y”  exercise  and 
swimming  facilities. 

RECRUITING  SUPPORT  CENTER 

SP6  Allen  C.  and  Mrs.  Karen  Holmes 
and  their  children  Jeremy  and  Jason. 
The  Holmes  family  is  actively  involved 
in  the  Ft.  Belvoir  Youth  Activity  Pro- 
gram. Holmes  is  assistant  coach  of 
the  junior  soccer  team  and  Karen  runs 
the  concession  sales  for  soccer  games. 
They  are  also  active  in  school  activities 
as  members  of  the  PTA  and  Karen 
serves  as  volunteer  teachers’  aide. 
Together,  the  family  enjoys  camping, 
fishing  and  bicycling. 

US ARE C 

Major  Norman  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
Benninghoff  and  their  children,  Wil- 
liam [BeBeJ,  Scotty  and  Danny.  The 


Benninghoffs  are  involved  in  youth 
activities,  the  scouting  program,  or- 
ganized youth  athletics,  and  several 
adult  community  organizations. 
Nancy  is  also  active  in  the  Officers’ 
Wives  Club,  having  served  as  chair- 
person of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  Benninghoffs  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  educa- 
tion and  recreation  opportunities  of 
their  community. 


FAMILY  PROFILES 


The  Gauna  Family 
Philadelphia  Rctg  Bn 

Since  their  arrival  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Rctg  Bn  in  Mar  81,  SSG  Fred 
Gauna  and  his  family  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  military  and  civilian 
community. 

Gauna  makes  recruiting  mission  on 
a regular  basis,  has  attained  lOOTo  RA 
and  600%  USAR  YTD,  has  a good 
high  school  program  and  has  been 
doing  a fine  job  of  working  the  ROTC 
units  in  the  schools.  He  has  evaluated 
ROTC  drill  competitions  and  is  sett- 
ing up  plans  for  assisting  a JROTC 
unit  with  drill  and  ceremonies.  In 
addition  to  his  recruiting  duties,  Gauna 
also  assists  the  cub  scouts  on  special 
troop  activities,  such  as  camping  trips 
and  a recent  bike  rodeo. 

His  wife  Shelly  plays  a significant 
role  in  the  battalion  quality  of  life 
program,  and  is  generally  one  of  the 
most  helpful  family  members  in  the 
battalion.  She  freely  accepts  respon- 
sibilities, works  closely  with  the  bat- 
talion commander’s  wife,  attends  area 
functions,  writes  articles  for  the  bat- 
talion newsletter,  and  keeps  other 
wives  in  the  area  informed  of  social 
and  family  activities.  She  is  also  a cub 
scout  den  mother. 

The  entire  Gauna  family  appears  at 
Little  League  games  to  cheer  on  either 
Faith  Michelle,  9,  or  Fred  III,  10,  who 
plays  both  baseball  and  soccer  and 
who  was  selected  to  attend  Masterman 
School  for  the  mentally  gifted  beginn- 
ing Sep  83.  The  youngsters  also  enjoy 
singing  in  the  church  choir  and,  before 
too  long,  probably  will  be  joined  by 
sister  Crystal  Dawn,  3. 


Individually  and  together,  the  Gaunas 
have  been  a real  asset  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Rctg  Battalion. 

The  Hernandez  Family 
New  Orleans  Rctg  Bn 

When  the  flame  was  touched  to  the 
Special  Olympics  torch  in  Baton  Rouge, 
LA  in  July,  Army  recruiter  SFC  Nobby 
Hernandez  was  there  with  his  DEPs, 
his  wife  Dora,  and  his  children,  Michael 
9,  Melissa  6 and  Megan  3.  They  man- 
ned a booth  as  part  of  the  “People 
Power  Pool.” 

“By  participating  in  these  events, 
we  helped  project  a very  positive 
image  of  the  Army  in  the  commu- 
nity,” says  Hernandez.  “We  helped 
show  that  the  Army  is  an  organization 
of  people  who  care.” 

Hernandez  and  his  wife  began 
working  with  handicapped  children 
when  he  was  stationed  in  Germany, 
and  they  have  been  working  with  the 
handicapped  ever  since.  Hernandez 
explained  that  he  can  feel  some  of  the 
frustration  handicapped  children 
feel.  He  was  run  over  by  a drunk 
driver  in  1980,  suffering  fractured 
skull,  multiple  fractures  in  both  legs, 
and  internal  injuries.  “The  healing 
process  took  months,”  says  Hernandez, 
“but  it  showed  me  a little  of  the  odds 
these  special  kids  work  against  for 
their  entire  lives.” 

The  Special  Olympics  flag  will  fly 
at  the  next  International  Olympic 
Games.  “That  symbolizes  just  how  far 
we  have  come  in  improving  the  quality 
of  these  special  kids’  lives.  I am  proud 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  a part  of 
it,”  says  Hernandez. 
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The  Flanders  family  band 

The  Flanders  Family 
Omaha  Rctg  Bn 

Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  Flanders, 
Army  Reserve  recruiter  in  Sioux  City, 
lA  is  the  lead  singer  in  the  country- 
western  band  known  as  the  Missouri 
Valley  Ramblers.  The  Missouri  Valley 
Ramblers  is  a family  band  with  strong 
Army  ties.  Four  of  the  Flanders’  eight 
children  have  played  in  the  band,  and 
three  sons  have  joined  or  plan  to  join 
the  Army  Reserve. 

Flanders  has  been  on  recruiting 
duty  since  1979  and  earned  the  coveted 
Gold  Badge  in  1980.  When  USAREC 
switched  to  the  smaller  version  of  the 
badge  in  early  1982,  Flanders  incor- 
porated the  impressive  larger  badge 
into  the  outfit  he  wears  during  per- 
formances. From  Flanders’  position 
on  stage,  the  bright  badge  of  recruiting 
excellence  shines  out  from  the  crown 
of  his  cowboy  hat,  attracting  a lot  of 
attention. 

Flanders  and  his  wife  Alice  made 
their  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Armed  Forces  Country  Music  Show 
in  Munich,  Germany,  and  they  have 
been  on  the  entertainment  circuit  ever 
since. 

In  1974  the  couples’  oldest  son, 
Mike,  joined  the  group,  playing  guitar, 
fiddle  and  keyboard.  It  was  in  that 
year  too  that  father  and  son  joined  the 
Army  Reserve  together,  enlisting  for 
six-year  tours.  In  1976  the  band  grew 
again  when  Matt,  the  second  son, 
added  his  drums.  In  true  family  style. 
Matt  joined  the  Army  Reserve  in  1977, 
also  enlisting  for  six  years. 

Youngest  daughter  Kelly  Jo  joined 
the  band,  playing  keyboard,  and  most 
recently  the  youngest  Flanders  child 
Jimmy  joined  up  playing  fiddle  and 
backing  up  on  drums.  Jimmy  is  only 
16,  but  he  plans  to  follow  the  family 
tradition  and  join  the  Army  Reserve 
as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough. 


The  Stultz  and  Cochran  Families 
Recruiting  Support  Center 

Stultz 

Army  families  fulfill  their  housing 
needs  in  various  ways:  some  live  in 
quarters,  some  rent  on  the  economy 
and  some  purchase  a home.  But 
SSG(P]  Allen  Stultz,  a 44E  (Machinist) 
assigned  to  the  Rctg  Support  Genter, 
does  something  completely  different. 
Stultz,  his  wife  Sharon,  and  their 
three  children  live  on  a boat  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

“We  were  already  spending  most  of 
our  time  on  the  boat,”  says  Stultz 
“so  Sharon  suggested  we  move  there 
for  a few  months  before  the  lease 
expired.  We  did.  It  worked  out  so  well 
we  decided  to  stay.” 

In  fact,  Stultz  says  that  living  on  a 
boat  does  not  present  any  special 
problems  not  encountered  living  on 
land  — actually  it  eliminates  at  least 
one  danger:  floods.  “Of  course  you 
can  have  a fire  on  a boat  just  like  in  a 
house,  but  we  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  floods.  We  just  rise  higher  in 
the  water  instead  of  washing  away.” 

A boat  has  always  been  a part  of  the 
Stultz  family’s  life,  and  now  that  they 
have  decided  to  make  their  home  on 
the  water  permanently,  a boat  will 
figure  prominently  in  their  future  as 
well. 

Gochran 

The  Givil  War  is  still  serious  busi- 
ness — and  a lot  of  fun  — in  the 
household  of  SSG  Darrell  Cochran,  a 
journalist  at  the  US  Army  Recruiting 
Support  Center,  Cameron  Station,  VA. 

Together  with  his  son  Kelly,  age  11, 
Cochran  is  a member  of  the  1st  North- 
South  Brigade,  a Civil  War  reenact- 
ment group  that  meets  formally  once 
a month  in  Fairfax,  VA  and  also 
spends  a lot  of  time  “in  the  field.” 

Cochran’s  current  assignment  al- 
lows him  to  mix  hobby  and  mission, 
since  a number  of  the  projects  under- 
taken at  the  Support  Center  are  his- 
torically oriented.  A case  in  point  is 
the  recently  fielded  exhibit  “In  Step 
with  America,”  which  Cochran  helped 
research  and  produce.  The  exhibit  is 
staffed  by  soldiers  wearing  period 
uniforms  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Civil  War,  WWI,  and  WW  II. 


The  Hodges  Family 
Pittsburgh  Rctg  Bn 

“Being  active  in  the  community 
comes  with  the  territory,”  says  SFC 
Rondal  D.  Hodges,  Jr.,  station  com- 
mander of  the  Johnstown  Army  re- 
cruiting station  at  College  Park  Plaza, 
PA. 

Hodges  practices  what  he  preaches. 
He  belongs  to  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  serving  on  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  which  assists  in 
organizing  the  Johnstown  annual 
parade  during  Armed  Forces  Week, 
and  is  active  in  the  Young  Men’s 
Methodist  Association  of  Johnstown, 
the  Masonic  Lodge,  and  the  American 
Legion  of  Portage,  PA. 

As  station  commander  of  the  six- 
man  Johnstown  recruiting  team, 
Hodges  is  a strong  believer  in  periodic 
socials  for  his  recruiters.  “For  ex- 
ample,” he  says,  “my  wife  JoAnn  and 
I like  to  hold  some  sort  of  social  event 
such  as  a cookout  every  three  months 
for  the  men  and  their  wives.  In  addi- 
tion, we  try  to  have  a couple  over  for 
dinner  each  month.” 

Jo  Ann  teaches  Sunday  School  and, 
while  Hodges  was  stationed  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Florida,  she  was  a mothers 
advisor  to  the  Rainbow  Girls,  a teen- 
age girl’s  organization  devoted  to 
community  civic  activities.  In  addition, 
she  is  active  with  the  local  PTA  and 
serves  as  a goodwill  ambassador  to 
the  families  of  new  recruiters  as- 
signed to  his  station.  She  is  also  active 
in  the  Indiana  area  wive’s  group. 

The  Hodges  have  one  daughter. 
Holly,  aged  9,  who  is  active  with  the 
church  youth  organization,  and  a son, 
Scotty,  aged  6.  Both  children  share 
their  parents’  avid  interest  in  fishing. 


The  Hodges  share  a family  interest 
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Mrs.  Margie  Ollar 
Kansas  City  Rctg  Bn 

Mrs.  Margie  Ollar,  wife  of  a station 
commander  and  mother  of  four,  was 
selected  to  attend  the  Army  Com- 
munity Service  training  in  Feb.  82. 
Since  then  she  has  been  recruiting 
volunteers  who  have  joined  together 
to  improve  the  Quality  of  Life  pro- 
gram in  the  Kansas  City  Rctg  Bn. 

“One  of  our  first  projects  is  to  make 
up  new  welcoming  packets  designed 
specifically  with  each  area  in  mind,” 
says  Mrs.  Ollar.  “The  packets  will 
contain  local  cost-of-living  informa- 
tion, housing  availability,  CHAM- 
PUS  doctors,  schools,  community 
service,  etc.  We  also  want  to  put 
together  a recruiting  version  of  the 
“yellow  pages.” 

The  Battalion  is  assisting  by  provid- 
ing office  space  and  a phone  so  volun- 
teers can  answer  questions  and  put 
families  in  touch  with  the  right  people 
to  solve  any  problems  that  arise. 

“Through  our  efforts  and  the  bat- 
talion’s cooperation,  we  hope  to  bet- 
ter prepare  the  families  of  recruiters 
by  giving  them  as  much  prior  infor- 
mation and  support  as  possible,”  says 
Mrs.  Ollar. 

The  Oakley  Family 
San  Antonio  Rctg  Bn 

CPT  Lon  Oakley,  Jr.,  commander 
of  the  East  Rctg  Company  in  San 
Antonio  believes  in  recruiting,  his 
religion,  his  community  and  his  coun- 
try. These  values  recently  earned  him 
the  Southwest  Bde’s  nomination  as 
Ft.  Sam  Houston’s  Junior  Officer  of 
the  Year. 

Oakley  and  his  wife  Patsy  feel 
strongly  about  involving  themselves 
in  community  affairs  in  the  develop- 
ment of  today’s  youth.  They  coach 
separate  youth  soccer  teams,  serve  in 
the  choir  and  direct  the  high  school 
department  of  their  church,  and  are 
active  in  their  daughter’s  high  school 
booster  club  and  PTA. 

The  Oakley  children  are  also  active 
in  the  community.  Trey,  10  is  an 
outstanding  soccer  and  softball  player 
and  participates  in  the  church  choir 
and  young  men’s  service  and  action 
group.  Daughter  Amy  is  a high  school 
freshman,  a member  of  the  school  pep 
squad,  and  active  in  the  church. 


Linda  Calhoun 
Sixth  Rctg  Bde  (Western) 

The  statement,  “there’s  something 
for  everyone  in  California”  has  proved 
true  for  Linda  Calhoun,  wife  of  LTC 
David  Calhoun,  Operations  Officer 
for  the  6th  Rctg  Bde  [WesternJ  at  Ft. 
Baker,  CA. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Oct  82, 
the  Calhouns  visited  the  California 
Marine  Mammal  Center  near  the  Gol- 
den Gate  bridge.  This  organization 
rescues  and  rehabilitates  marine 
mammals,  specifically  seals  and  sea 
lions  which  are  native  to  the  coastal 
area.  After  touring  the  center,  Linda 
knew  she  wanted  to  become  involved 
as  a volunteer  worker  caring  for  these 
wild  and  unusual  sea  creatures. 

Since  January,  Linda  has  volun- 
teered her  time  and  efforts  to  this 
cause.  Although  she  had  no  previous 
experience  in  dealing  with  large  ma- 
rine mammals,  Linda  was  determined 
to  learn  the  husbandry  and  medical 
procedure  by  “hands  on”  instruction 
from  the  professional  staff.  She  has 
learned  to  feed  elephant  seal  pups  and 
harbor  seals  using  stomach  tubes  and 
she  has  helped  the  animals  go  through 
a learning  process  that  will  enable 
them  to  seek  food  for  themselves 
when  they  are  returned  to  the  ocean. 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  think  my  volun- 
teer work  has  made  a significant  im- 
pact on  the  coastal  wildlife  popula- 
tion,” says  Linda  Calhoun.  “However, 
I am  grateful  for  the  small  contribu- 
tion I’ve  made  to  its  survival.” 


Linda  Calhoun  helping  marine  animals 


Yvonne  Lee 
Los  Angeles  Rctg  Bn 

As  the  first  Army  Community  Ser- 
vice (ACS]  volunteer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Rctg  Bn,  Mrs.  Yvonne  Lee 
helped  to  write  her  own  job  descrip- 
tion. With  only  limited  background  in 
ACS  work,  she  created  an  office, 
established  a functional  operational 
system,  and  immediately  effected 
liaison  between  herself  and  the 
myriad  of  Los  Angeles  area  agencies 
and  military  facilities  that  could  offer 
assistance  or  service  to  the  250  mem- 
bers of  the  battalion  and  their  families. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Lee  was  elected 
president  of  the  Battalion  Liaison 
Council,  in  which  she  became  the 
focal  point  and  catalyst  for  family 
activities  within  the  unit.  This  in- 
cludes social  functions,  sponsorship 
programs,  monthly  family  newslet- 
ter, and  increased  coordination  be- 
tween the  command  element  and  the 
family  members. 

The  wife  of  Granada  Hills  Station 
Commander  SFC  Robert  J.  Lee,  and  the 
mother  of  a young  son,  Mrs.  Lee  holds 
a part-time  job,  works  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Rctg  Bn  as  ACS  volunteer, 
and  still  spends  much  of  her  free  time 
supporting  soldiers  and  their  families 
whenever  possible.  Through  phone 
calls  from  her  home  to  family  members 
located  away  from  the  flag  pole,  she 
helps  eliminate  problems  through  ad- 
vice and  caring. 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Lee  has  established 
herself  as  a key  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Battalion  recruiting  staff.  ^ 
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Green  Beret  SFC  Gary  Woodard  gives  a camper  some  words 
of  encouragement  before  he  rappels  down  a 40-foot  cliff. 


A SURVIVAL  AND  CONFIDENCE-BUILDING  CAMP 

at  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers’  Arkabutla  Lake  near 
Memphis  was  attended  by  89  inner-city  Memphis  youths 
this  summer. 

The  resident  camp  was  sponsored  by  active  and 
reserve  elements  of  the  Army  and  organized  by  the 
Jackson  Rctg.  Bn.  Jimmie  Hartfield,  public  information 
specialist,  arranged  for  personnel  from  Forts  Leonard 
Wood  and  Riley  to  talk  to  the  campers. 

A martial  arts  team  demonstrated  self-defense  tech- 
niques and  a group  of  air  traffic  controllers  gave  a 
presentation  on  career  opportunities.  TRADOC’s  Drill 
Sergeant  of  the  Year  visited  the  camp,  and  an  Army  band 
combo  gave  a music  clinic. 

Three  Special  Forces  Green  Berets  from  Ft.  Bragg 
taught  a variety  of  practical  outdoor  skills  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  teamwork  and  cooperation.  The  campers 
learned  rappelling,  rubber  raft  maneuvering,  and  how  to 
cross  a ravine  on  a rope  bridge.  They  also  learned  how  to 
build  a temporary  shelter  from  branches  and  brush,  trap 
small  animals,  and  identify  poisonous  plants,  snakes  and 
insects. 

The  Memphis  District,  Corps  of  Engineers,  coordi- 
nated the  effort  for  the  second  year  in  support  of  Youth 
Service  USA.  (Judy  Marsicano,  US  Army  Corps  of 
V^Engineers,  Memphis) 


“THE  FEMALE  IS  A FLUCTUATING  ENTITY  HERE,” 

is  one  of  a number  of  comments  made  about  the  female 
recruiting  mission  in  mission  assignment  conferences, 
briefings  and  daily  staff  work. 

Colonel  Clara  L.  Adams- Ender,  Chief,  Army  Nurse 
Corps  Division,  HQ  USAREC,  shares  some  of  the  com- 
ments she’s  heard  and  overheard  about  the  female 
mission: 

“We  were  down  in  females  in  April.” 

“Sir  — I came  up  short  on  females.” 

“Have  we  really  gotten  in  bed  with  the  female  mission?” 
“Are  you  having  trouble  with  females?” 

“Low  vacancies  create  a problem  on  the  female  side.” 

Similar  anecdotes  about  recruiting  subjects  are  gladly 
accepted  by  the  all  Volunteer  staff.  Please  send  your 
contribution.  (USAREC) 

“GUARANTEE  I CAN  WORK  WITH  HORSES  AND 
I’LL  ENLIST,”  was  the  challenge  that  equestrian  Janice 
Beck  presented  to  Sergeant  Norma  Smith  of  the  Hybla 
Valley  recruiting  station,  Baltimore-Washington  Rctg. 
Bn. 

Smith  did  just  that.  Janice  was  accepted  as  a member 
of  the  US  Modern  Pentathalon  Training  Center  at  Ft. 
Sam  Houston  to  work  in  the  stables,  exercise  horses, 
train  horses  and  riders,  and  prejump  horses  at  meets. 
(Ray  Sheehy,  Balt/Wash  Rctg  Bn) 


DEP  Janice  Beck  gives  her  recruiter,  SGT  Norma  Smith,  a 
riding  lesson. 
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SFC  Ike  Kukahiko  and  DEP  Eugene  Fontanilla  work  out  on 
the  track  of  the  Maui  War  Memorial  grounds. 


“ALMOST THE  ENTIRE  MAUI  HIGH  SCHOOL  CROSS 
COUNTRY  TEAM  followed  suit  when  18-year-old 
Eugene  Fontanilla  raised  his  hand  and  joined  the  Army,” 
says  Maui  station  commander  Sergeant  First  Class 
“Ike”  (Isaac)  Kukahiko. 

Fontanilla  is  the  top  young  runner  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  He  placed  first  in  the  13-19  age  group  in  the  1982 
Honolulu  Marathon  and  then  won  the  Maui  Marathon  in 
March  83.  When  he  joined  the  Army  under  the  DEP 
program,  four  of  his  track  team  mates  followed. 

Recruiter  Kukahiko  arranged  to  combine  the  runners’ 
day  at  the  MEPS  with  a State- wide  track  tournament  in 
Honolulu.  “I  had  help  from  almost  everyone  in  the 
battalion,”  he  says.  “We  managed  to  come  up  with  Army 
T-shirts  the  kids  used  to  compete  in,  and  the  Reserve  unit 
in  Waikiki  let  us  ‘camp’  in  one  of  their  buildings.” 

Kukahiko  took  to  heart  USAREC’s  direction  for  field 
recruiters  to  get  involved  with  high  school  physical 
education  departments.  It  paid  off  for  him.  (Dick  Mont- 
gomery, Honolulu  Rctg  Bn) 


“PRESENT  FIRELOCKS  . . . SHOULDER  FIRELOCKS 

. . . To  the  front,  march!”  The  echo  of  these  commands 
circa  1780,  is  both  familiar  and  routine  to  the  25  soldiers 
of  the  Ft.  Lee  Commanding  General’s  Continental  Color 
Guard  and  Heritage  pageant. 

The  Pageant  consists  of  the  Continental  Color  Guard 
uniformed  as  the  Virginia  State  Garrison  Regiment  of 
1780  entering  with  a streamerless  US  Army  flag.  As  a 
narrator  describes  the  Army’s  past,  battle  streamers  of 
each  major  war  period  are  attached  to  the  flag  by 
members  of  the  Heritage  Pageant  wearing  a uniform  of 
the  appropriate  war  period.  A candle  is  lit  in  memory  of 
the  soldiers  who  fell  during  each  war  period,  and  the 
pageant  ends  with  selected  readings  from  “I  Am  the 
Nation.” 

Members  of  the  Color  Guard  are  selected  from  the 
240th  Quartermaster  Bn  at  Ft.  Lee.  Pageant  members  are 
from  elsewhere  in  the  Quartermaster  Bde,  and  the  392 
Army  Band  plays  a key  role,  providing  martial  and 
patriotic  melodies  at  intervals.  (Will  Green,  USA  QM 
Center,  Ft.  Lee] 


THE  GOLDEN  KNIGHTS  ON  THE  GROUND  are  as 

impressive  as  the  Golden  Knights  in  the  air.  On  a recent 
6-day  tour  of  Des  Moines,  the  Knights  performed  7 jumps 
to  crowds  averaging  over  8,000  per  jump;  they  were 
interviewed  and  televised;  they  distributed  Golden  Knights 
posters,  jumped  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  and  at  a ballpark 
during  a “special  game,”  and  they  made  several  hospital 
visits. 

The  Knights  visited  hospital  playrooms,  pediatric 
lounges  and  daycare  centers  answering  questions  and 
explaining  their  mission  to  3-7  year  olds. 

Their  friendliness,  team  spirit  and  professionalism  left 
a good  impression  of  the  Army  in  Iowa.  (Julie  Simon,  Des 
Moines  DRC). 


SGT  Jim  Widick  expiains  the  Goiden  Knights  poster  to  children 
at  a Des  Moines  hospitai  daycare  center. 
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Since  the  Army  doesn’t  usually  have  an  MOS  for 
equipment  that  isn’t  yet  a part  of  its  weapon  systems, 
MSD  has  29  different  MOS  types,  including  construction 
equipment  repairmen.  Ml  tank  system  mechanics,  in- 
fantrymen, combat  engineers,  field  artillerymen,  and 
soldiers  with  unique  MOSs.  “For  instance,”  says  Vickrey, 
“we  have  the  few  soldiers  in  the  Army  that  have  the  M2 
[Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle]  systems  mechanic  MOS.” 
Regardless  of  their  job  speciality,  all  the  soldiers  play 
an  important  role  in  supporting  MTD’s  test  mission. 
(Aberdeen  Proving  Ground] 


Captain  John  Spiller  signs  his  brother  Paul’s  enlistment 
contract  after  administering  the  oath  of  enlistment  to  him. 
Paul  is  a 1982  graduate  of  Clemson  University  and  will 
attend  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Ft.  Banning,  GA  after 
basic  training.  At  the  time  of  the  enlistment  ceremony, 
held  at  Ft.  Jackson  MBPS,  Captain  John  Spiller  was 
completing  an  advanced  course  at  Ft.  Gordon  prior  to 
beginning  an  assignment  in  Korea.  (SFC  C.  Drake,  Columbia 
Rctg  Bn) 


THE  BATTLEFIELD  IS  THE  WORST  PLACE  for  a 

soldier  to  discover  that  his  weapon,  vehicle  or  support 
equipment  doesn’t  work. 

To  prevent  that,  about  200  soldiers  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground  are  testing  tomorrow’s  Army  inventory 
today  under  field  conditions.  In  most  cases,  the  testing  is 
tougher  and  more  demanding  than  anything  the  soldier 
will  encounter  on  the  battlefield. 

“We  give  the  Army  a chance  to  see  if  its  soldiers  can 
operate  and  maintain  new  weapons  systems,  and  to  get 
any  bugs  out  of  the  system  before  it  goes  into  operational 
testing  in  a unit,”  explained  Major  James  Vickrey,  chief 
of  the  Military  Support  Division  [MSD]  of  the  Material 
Testing  Directorate. 

“Generally,  if  a test  vehicle  or  weapon  can  withstand 
handling  by  MSD  soldiers,  more  than  likely  it  will  hold 
up  in  the  field.” 


THE  ENTHUSIASM  WAS  EVIDENT  among  a group  of 
North  Carolina  educators  as  they  were  escorted  through 
the  facilities  of  Ft.  Eustis,  one  of  the  Army’s  oldest 
installations. 

The  discovery  that  the  Army  has  a large  inventory  of 
watercraft  came  as  quite  a surprise  to  many  educators  as 
they  toured  Third  Port.  Third  Port  provides  a unique 
variety  of  floating  craft  from  freight  ships  and  landing 
craft  to  tugboats,  as  well  as  training  facilities,  including  a 
floating  machine  shop. 

Also  included  in  the  tour  were  AH-1  helicopter  and 
armament  repair  training  in  progress,  a tour  of  the 
Education  Services  Department,  and  tactical  training 
areas  and  one-of-a-kind  terrain  for  testing  new  operation 
and  equipment  concepts  at  Ft.  Story,  VA. 

As  a final  tour  event,  the  educators  took  a ride  up  the 
beach  on  a LARC  (Lighter  Amphibious  Resupply  Cargo]. 
(Stan  Squillace,  SE  Rctg  Bde]. 


North  Carolina  educators  rode  in  a LARC  up  the  beach. 
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IN  TRUE  HOLIDAY  SPIRIT,  the  Army  worked  with 
high  school  students  to  support  the  annual  Marine 
Reserve  “Toys  for  Tots”  drive  last  year. 

At  the  request  of  student  council  members  of  a local 
high  school,  field  recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Robert 
Boucher  of  the  Des  Moines  Federal  Recruiting  Station 
arranged  for  a Christmas  concert  to  be  presented  by  the 
Ft.  Leonard  Wood  Symphonic  Concert  Band. 

Students  who  wished  to  attend  the  concert  had  to  bring 
a toy  to  exchange  for  an  admittance  ticket.  Over  1,000 
students  and  staff  traded  toys  for  tickets  prior  to  the  hour- 
long  concert.  After  the  concert,  student  council  rep- 
resentatives presented  the  toys  and  $150  in  cash  donations 
to  the  Marine  Reserve  Toys  for  Tots  project  on  a local  TV 
“Operation  Santa  Claus”  telethon.  (J.  T.  Simon,  Des 
Moines  Rctg  Bn) 


SSG  Keith  Griffith  prepares  to  apply  camouflage  face  paint  to 
a young  visitor  at  the  show. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  ENTER  A VEHICLE  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Hayward  Air  Show  required 
some  initiative  and  imagination  for  Hayward  USAR 
recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Keith  Griffith. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  lead  time,  Griffith  was  unable  to 
get  a vehicle  through  normal  TAIR  channels,  and  ended 
up  borrowing  a M151A1  Jeep  from  the  NG. 

Griffith  cleaned  the  jeep,  then  visited  the  A&SP 
section  to  borrow  a helmet  with  camouflage  cover;  an  M- 
16  rifle  (non  functional);  and  a complete  set  of  web  gear. 
Finally  he  visited  a surplus  store  and  bought  a GI 
camouflage  face-paint  stick. 

On  the  morning  of  the  show  he  roared  up  in  his  Jeep  as 
^ a fully  equipped,  camouflaged  infantryman.  Parking 
i just  inside  the  gate,  Griffith  spent  the  next  several  hours 
- talking  to  people  and  applying  facial  camouflage  to 
anybody  who  wanted  it. 

“I  had  20  walking  advertisements  wandering  around 
the  show  with  camouflaged  faces,”  he  said,  “and  it  looks 
like  one  of  the  guys  I painted  is  going  to  join  the  reserve.” 
(Marcia  Caron,  San  Francisco  Rctg  Bn) 


Four  Davis  brothers,  from  left,  Ronald,  Damon,  Raymond 
and  Gerald,  get  together  with  their  Army  recruiter,  SSG 
Anthony  Jones  at  the  Penn  Hills,  PA  recruiting  station  to 
discuss  their  trophies.  The  athletically  gifted  Davis  brothers 
will  be  looking  for  new  goals  to  achieve  when  they  begin 
their  Army  training.  (Jim  McCarthy,  Pittsburgh  Rctg  Bn) 
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more  complex  due  to  advanced  tech- 
nology of  modern  warfare.  This  im- 
poses a clear  need  to  seek  out  and  to 
find  the  best  qualified  people  and  then 
to  enlist  them  while  they  are  still 
interested.” 


ON  INCENTIVES.  When  asked  to 
select  one  of  the  programs  he  considered 
the  most  valuable  for  recruiters,  Mal- 
comb  chose  the  two-year  enlistment 
option.  He  said,  “It  opens  the  door  to 
other  programs  by  being  the  perfect 
opening  tool  of  salesmanship.  It  is  a 
building  block  to  the  three-  and  four- 
year  enlistments.” 

ON  NATIONAL  ATTITUDES.  MSG 
Brooks.  “I  think  we  have  pretty  well 
passed  on  by  the  negativism  and  the 
unpopularity  of  the  turbulent  Vietnam 
era  and  have  regained  many  of  the  old 
traditional  values  of  patriotism  and 
support  for  the  nation.  There  is  a 
growing  readiness  on  the  part  of  our 
young  men  and  women  to  serve  in  the 
Army  and  now  they  do  so  with  obvious 
pride.” 

A CONSENSUS:  Recruiting  is  now 
receiving  the  necessary  backing  and 
comprehensive  support  from  aU  echelons. 
It  is  good  and  desirable  that  recruiters 
move  forward,  but  with  the  wise  pre- 
caution to  “take  an  occasional  position 
check,”  just  to  be  sure  they  are  still  on 
the  right  track.  ^ 


JOMTHE  PEOPLE 
VmrVE  JOINED  THE  ARMnL 


CHANGE! 

by  Jim  Alexander 
Dallas  Rctg  Bn 

At  a seminar  on  the  history  of  the 
all  volunteer  Army  recently,  four  Dallas 
Recruiting  Battalion  personnel  dis- 
cussed a number  of  changes  in  recruit- 
ing since  1973.  Their  views  follow: 

ON  ADVERTISING.  John  Lathrop, 
N.  W.  Ayer  Account  Executive.  “Ad- 
vertising has  been  changed  dras- 
tically since  our  first  campaign.  When 
the  agency  took  on  the  contract,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  advertise  on  the 
radio.  An  influential  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  felt  the 
airways  belonged  to  the  people  and 
we  shouldn’t  pay  for  air  time.  With 
our  emphasis  on  success,  this  obstacle 
was  overcome.  Radio  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  methods  of  advertis- 
ing, and  this  is  well  documented. 

Our  first  campaign  was  ‘Today’s  Army 
Wants  to  Join  You,’  and  it  was  success- 
ful. Other  campaigns  were  ‘Project 
Ahead,  Open  Admissions,  and  Army 
Health  and  Education  Development.’ 
Our  latest  campaign,  ‘Be  All  You  Can 
Be,’  is  right  on  target  and  we  will 
continue  to  use  it.” 

ON  PROFESSIONALISM.  MSG(P) 
Roy  Malcomb,  Plano  Asst.  Co.  Cdr., 
now  assigned  to  USAREC.  “The  most 
significant  change  I have  noted  is  the 
professional  and  business-oriented 
approach  the  Army  has  taken  in  re- 
cruiting. The  Army’s  serious  com- 
mitment to  such  an  approach  has 
been  evidenced  by  its  substantial  ad- 
vertising budget,  a thorough  market 
analysis,  and  a strategy  based  on 
more  clearly  defined  recruiting  goals. 


We  have  phased  goals  and  we  also 
now  have  the  Mission  Box.” 

ON  MONTHLY  OBJECTIVES.  MSG 
James  Slaughter,  SPDNCO.  “Phase  I 
imposed  some  very  heavy  monthly 
objectives  such  as  four  or  six  per 
recruiter,  and  I recall  vividly  that  I 
have  seen  it  as  high  as  eight.  And  that 
was  without  benefit  of  a Delayed 
Entry  Program.”  Slaughter  also  re- 
flected on  the  many  hours  a recruiter 
had  to  put  in  to  reach  his  goals  during 
Phase  I — sometimes  as  many  as  16 
hours  per  day,  six  and  seven  days  a 
week. 

ON  RECRUITING  ACTIVITIES  AND 
AND  FACILITIES.  MSG  Thomas 
Brooks,  Asst.  Co.  Cdr.,  Ft.  Worth 
Rctg.  Co.  “A  lot  of  unproductive ‘wind- 
shield’ time  has  been  reduced.  MEPS 
can  now  provide  quick  and  efficient 
testing  and  processing  in  locations 
that  are  far  more  accessible  to  more 
people  than  previously.  Before  this 
expansion,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
a recruiter  to  travel  over  150  miles  in  a 
day  to  a testing  center.  Unfortunately, 
this  often  resulted  in  failures,  and 
with  very  little  to  show  for  all  the  time 
and  money  expended. 

ON  TRAINING.  MSG  Malcomb.  “I 
regard  the  station  commander’s  course 
a good  example  of  training  that  better 
prepares  recruiters  to  meet  challenges 
than  they  were  before  1974.  I’d  like  to 
see  us  expand  it.  Let’s  develop  a 
similar  course  to  aid  the  new  assistant 
company  commanders  in  dealing  with 
issues  that  are  more  appropriately  the 
concern  of  the  assistant  company 
commander. 

I also  believe  in  the  development  and 
operational  checklist  that  is  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  regional  and  op- 
erational differences.  It  could  be  con- 
tinuously streamlined  and  updated 
and  would  be  a valuable  tool  to  all 
newly  assigned  recruiting  personnel.” 

ON  QUALITY  OF  APPLICANTS. 
MSG  Slaughter. 

“Our  Army  exists  to  defend  the 
country.  The  task  has  never  been 


FORSCOM 


by  Maj.  Richard  S.  Smith 
HQ  FORSCOM 


Quality  training,  effective  use  of 
unit  personnel  and  a positive  social 
atmosphere  have  reduced  non-ETS 
losses  in  some  Selected  Reserve  units, 
according  to  a recent  DOD  study. 

Applying  these  and  other  well- 
established  leadership  principles 
throughout  the  USAR  will  minimize 
non-ETS  attrition,  the  study  concludes. 

The  findings  were  generally  con- 
sistent with  both  previous  research 
and  the  informed  judgment  of  many 
Selected  Reserve  commanders  and 
retention  personnel. 

The  study  measured  attitudes  in  10 
USAR  and  ARNG  units. 

“If  we  (i.e.,  the  Army)  did  what 
we’ve  always  been  supposed  to,  take 
care  of  people  and  see  to  it  that  they 
get  good  training,  those  of  us  in  reten- 
tion would  be  out  of  a job,”  com- 
mented one  retention  manager. 

Those  units  that  were  most  success- 
ful in  reducing  non-ETS  losses  de- 
pended heavily  on  their  NCOs  not 
only  for  training  their  troops  but  also 
for  early  identification  of  any  pro- 
blems which  may  cause  an  individual 
to  drop  out. 

SEC  Arthur  Ciccarelli,  a full-time 
retention  NCO  responsible  for  31  units 
scattered  across  four  states  (three  of 
the  ten  case  study  units  are  his) , stated 
that  in  some  of  his  units  there’s  a 
working  version  of  a pre-basic  training 
program. 

“We  teach  new  enlistees  to  assemble 
and  disassemble  the  M-16  rifle,  the 
proper  wearing  of  the  uniform,  how 
to  report  to  an  officer,  how  to  rec- 
ognize tanks.  We  teach  them  close 
order  drill  and  we  even  have  a modified 
PT  program,”  he  said. 

“And  it  works,”  he  added. 

“In  one  of  my  units  the  NCOs  are 
actually  fighting  over  who’s  going  to 
run  the  prep- training  and  I believe  it’s 
because  they  want  to  be  sergeants,” 
he  continued. 

Proper  utilization  of  NCOs  is  heavily 
emphasized. 


“You  take  one  or  two  of  the  NCOs 
and  you  let  them  teach  basic  soldier 
skills  for  the  weekend  to  these  new 
troops.  Even  if  it  didn’t  do  the  troops 
any  good,  which  it  does,  you’d  pro- 
bably save  a couple  of  NCOs  because 
all  of  a sudden  they  feel  like  sergeants 
again,”  stressed  Ciccarelli. 

The  study  also  pointed  out  that 
retention  must  be  a natural  outgrowth 
of  a unit’s  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
its  members. 

The  sponsorship  program  was  cited 
as  an  example  of  creating  a positive 
social  environment. 

One  unit  immediately  assigns 
sponsors  to  new  members  and  quickly 
integrates  them  into  the  activities  of 
the  unit.  Unit  leaders  also  encourage 
prospective  members  to  visit  the  unit 
to  see  how  it  functions  — even  before 
they  join. 

This  positive  atmosphere  is  also 
reinforced  by  the  unit’s  monthly  letter 
which  informs  members  of  plans  for 
the  coming  drill. 

The  study  points  out  that  a spouse’s 
attitude  contributes  substantially  to  a 
reservist’s  decision  whether  to  reenlist. 

“If  a commander  made  five  phone 
calls  every  weekend  expressing  his 
appreciation  to  a soldier’s  spouse, 
he’d  be  50%  of  the  way  to  a totally 
committed  soldier,  and  it  wouldn’t 
cost  the  taxpayers  anything,”  Ciccarelli 
said. 

Training  content  is  also  important. 

“But  the  training  must  be  meaning- 
ful from  the  soldier’s  point  of  view,” 
said  Ciccarelli. 

SEC  Ciccarelli  explained:  “Take  an 
engineer  company  for  instance.  Say 
they’re  going  to  grade  a Little  League 
ballfield.  Nice  community  project; 
they’ll  get  some  mileage  out  of  that. 
The  problem  is  that  the  ballfield  be- 
comes the  product,  not  the  training. 
So  what  happens  is  everybody  from 
the  commander  on  down,  including 
the  NCO  in  charge  of  the  job,  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  product  being  the  ballfield. 
They  want  the  best  possible  ballfield 
they  can  make.  So  they  do  the  project 
the  best  way  they  can.  They  use  the 


best  surveyor,  the  best  bulldozer 
operator,  best  shovel  operator. 

“Private  Jones  doesn’t  understand 
all  of  this.  He  only  knows  he’s  not 
allowed  to  operate  the  bulldozer.  He’s 
bored,  because  he  isn’t  the  best  bull- 
dozer operator  and  doesn’t  get  to  drive 
it  very  much. 

“In  fact,  the  person  who’s  on  the 
machine,  or  whatever,  should  be  the 
person  requiring  the  most  training  in 
every  case.  The  least  experienced 
surveyor  should  do  the  surveying.  It’s 
the  training  that  counts,”  he  emphasized. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  adequate 
supervision  to  ensure  the  job  is  done 
correctly. 

SEC  Ciccarelli’s  perceptions  are 
substantially  in  agreement  with  the 
picture  that  emerges  from  the  case 
studies. 

He  feels  that  retention  personnel 
don’t  belong  in  the  area  of  individual 
problems.  They  belong  in  the  environ- 
ment. 

“We  need  to  talk  to  the  kids,  as 
much  and  as  often  as  we  can,  but  then 
we  need  to  go  fix  the  environment. 

“And  that  would  be  wherever  it 
takes  us,  because  it’s  not  going  to  be 
the  same  in  each  company,”  he  con- 
cluded. 

“The  point  is  if  you  have  good 
training,  prompt  issue  of  uniforms, 
and  no  pay  problems,  you  automati- 
cally have  no  retention  problems.” 

The  study  concludes  that  non-ETS 
losses  are  not  unmanageable.  A certain 
number  are  inevitable,  it  admits,  but 
the  cases  indicate  clearly  that  they 
can  be  substantially  reduced  in  many 
units  by  application  of  well-established 
leadership  principles. 

The  most  important  fact  that  sur- 
faced was  that  units  that  made  the 
most  dramatic  improvements  in  terms 
of  lower  attrition  did  so  by  becoming 
better  units. 

They  did  not  do  so  by  hiding  large 
numbers  of  “ghosts”  on  their  rosters. 
They  did  not  do  so  by  giving  up 
quality  to  get  quantity. 

They  did  so  by  becoming  better 
units,  f* 
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“Army  and  Army  Reserve  recruiting 
hasn’t  changed  all  that  much  from  the 
pre- volunteer  Army  days,”  says  GS-7 
Ben  Bachmeier,  USAR  Recruiter  from 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Ben,  a gold  ring  recruiter,  has  al- 
ways been  successful  recruiting  in  the 
Fargo  area.  He  retired  from  active 
service  in  1976  as  a Sergeant  First 


“Time  has  never 
been  important 
to  me.” 


Class  recruiter  in  the  same  station  he 
now  serves.  He  had  a four-year  hiatus 
while  he  worked  as,  of  all  things,  a 
salesman.  In  1980  Ben  returned  to  the 
Fargo  station  as  a GS-7,  bringing  with 
him  a wealth  of  experience  spanning 
the  Pre-VOLAR  years  to  the  present. 

Ben  has  always  been  a successful 
recruiter,  but  that  success  has  not 
come  easy.  His  methods  demand  ded- 
ication and  the  shunning  of  normal 
duty  hours,  something  some  recruiters 
avoid. 

“Time  has  never  been  important  to 
me.  If  the  applicant  is  available  at  ten 
or  six,  that’s  when  I make  myself 


available,”  Ben  said.  “My  policy  now 
is  to  meet  in  the  applicant’s  home  so  I 
can  meet  the  parents,  especially  if  the 
applicant  is  a woman.  The  dads  al- 
ways seem  to  want  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  USAR. 

“When  I meet  applicants  in  their 
home  and  their  parents  hear  that  I’m 
not  lying  to  their  daughters  or  sons,  I 
build  good  rapport.  The  only  time  I 
don’t  do  this  is  at  the  applicant’s  re- 
quest. 

“I  actually  wish  I could  recruit  for 
both  USAR  and  RA  because  I find  a 
lot  of  applicants  that  need  to  go  on 
active  duty  more  than  into  the  reserve, 
so  I refer  them  to  the  appropriate  RA 
recruiter.” 

Ben  must  be  doing  something  right 
— he  has  been  recruiting  since  1971 
and  has  never  had  a malpractice  in- 
vestigation. 

When  asked  how  recruiting  today 
differs  from  the  pre-VOLAR  days, 
Ben  had  several  comments.  “People 
say  the  Army  was  less  strict  on  law 
violators,  but  we  still  had  to  do  wai- 
vers and  police  checks.  There  is  more 
paper  work  with  the  LRLs  and  every- 
thing. We  used  to  have  to  make  a 200 
card  on  every  person  we  talked  to  plus 
every  person  on  a high  school  list. 

“We  always  used  the  same  tools  as 
today  — phone  calls,  mail-outs,  area 


canvassing  and  development  of  good 
rapport  with  high  school  officials.  In 
the  early  days  it  was  harder  to  recruit 
women  because  they  had  to  score  a 
59. 

“A  big  help  to  me  now  is  the  IRR 
print-out,  which  is  something  we 
never  had  before.  The  high  schools 


“We  used  to 
have  larger  ob- 
jectives.” 


used  to  be  more  lenient  with  their 
students’  time.  If  I wanted  to  make  a 
school  talk,  I could  speak  to  the  en- 
tire junior  or  senior  classes. 

“We  used  to  have  larger  objectives. 

A recruiter  would  have  a mission  of  6 
or  7 a month.  I’m  not  sure  we  are 
recruiting  higher  quality  people  just 
because  we  are  seeing  a lot  of  higher 
scores,  since  the  current  ASVAB  is 
different  than  the  tests  used  in  the  old 
days.” 

In  conclusion,  Ben  feels  that  if  a 
recruiter  invests  an  honest  day’s  work, 
the  job  may  be  a little  easier  than  it 
was  in  the  pre- volunteer  Army  days.!^ 
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Is  the  volunteer  force  doing  something  right? 


by  CPT  Tim  Mishkofski, 
Production  Branch,  TRADOC  OCPA. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States 
ended  a 30-year  peacetime  draft  and 
replaced  it  with  an  all  volunteer  force. 

Since  then,  the  Army  has  gone 
through  quite  a few  changes  as  it 
sought  the  right  formula  for  readi- 
iness,  stability,  and  cost  effectiveness. 
Recruiting  goals  for  all  forces  are 
currently  near  or  above  100  percent. 
A recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
portrays  the  average  enlistee  to  be 
above  the  national  average  on  stan- 
dardized tests. 

Is  the  volunteer  force  doing  some- 
thing right? 

“We’ve  got  a better  individual  com- 
ing in.  We  got  our  act  together  in  the 
military  — in  terms  of  who  we  want  to 
come  in  — and  I think  we  present  a far 
better  training  approach  to  the  young 
soldier,”  LTG  Julius  W.  Becton,  Jr. 
said  in  a recent  interview. 

Becton  is  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command’s  deputy  commanding  gen- 
eral for  training  and  the  Army’s  first 
Inspector  of  Training  since  Baron 
Von  Steuben  in  1775.  He  retired  Aug. 
31  after  more  than  38  years  on  active 
duty. 


“We  Started  doing  a better  job  of 
selling  our  product  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.” 


Becton  suggested  that  the  early  ’70s 
Army  was  in  a battle  between  form 
and  substance  that  caused  it  to  start 
up  and  drop  back  on  policies  like 
haircuts,  women  and  recruiting. 

“About  the  mid  part  of  the  ’70s  we 
started  to  recognize  where  we  were 
going.  In  ’75-76  we  started  to  lower 
the  restrictions  on  women,  meaning 
that  we  opened  more  skill  areas  to 
them. 

“We  started  recognizing  the  things 
that  were  important.  We  didn’t  take 
out  all  of  the  haircut  posters,  but  we  at 


least  recognized  that  if  we  stopped 
harping  on  it  and  started  concentrat- 
ing on  important  issues  things  would 
get  better.  In  that  case  they  did,  and 
we  did,”  Becton  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  the  Army 
was  changing  the  rules  for  new  sol- 
diers, it  began  putting  its  best  leaders 
in  charge  of  them  at  the  same  time. 
The  Army  started  a systematic  com- 
mand selection  process  for  brigade 
commanders,  group  commanders, 
and  battalion  commanders. 

“Then  we  started  doing  a better  job 
of  selling  our  product  to  the  American 
public,”  Becton  said. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  “all  volunteer 
force”  years  the  Army  tried  several 
approaches  to  recruit  and  retain  sol- 
diers. In  the  period  ’73-74,  the  Army’s 
recruiting  slogan  was  “The  Army 
Wants  to  Join  You,”  a soft-sell  approach 
Becton  felt  a little  too  soft. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  join  anyone  out 
there,  and  most  of  the  American  sol- 
diers felt  the  same  way,”  he  said. 

In  the  late  ’70s,  Becton  said,  the 
shift  in  recruiting  themes  began  to 
change. 

“We  started  demonstrating  in  our 
recruiting  that  everything  was  not  in 
Paris  or  Berne,  Switzerland,  or  Hei- 
delberg. We  started  showing  the  fact 
that  people  get  dirty,  and  that  the 
Army  could  be  a dirty  business.” 

Many  critics  of  the  all  volunteer 
force  have  credited  a poor  economy 
for  the  Army’s  current  recruiting  bo- 
nanza. Becton  agreed  that  the  sour 
economy  did  help,  but  added  that  the 
Army  had  to  take  whatever  breaks  it 
could  get. 

“However  we  could  get  them  in,  it 
became  our  job  to  keep  them  in  by 
demonstrating  to  them  that  this  was 
an  effective  force  and  a good  way  of 
life,”  he  stressed. 

Becton  said  that  meaningful  training 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  improve- 
ment. 

“For  a division  commander  in  1975, 
an  ARTEP  [unit  training  evaluation] 


was  something  greeted  with  an  ‘Oh, 
yeah,  we’ve  heard  about  that.’  Not 
everyone  was  required  to  take  an 
ARTEP.” 

While  the  overall  picture  has  im- 
proved, and  the  services  now  enjoy 
prosperous  recruiting  and  retention 
Becton  noted  that  this  might  change  in 
the  future. 


“We’ve  got  to  make  sure  we 
don’t  do  something  dumb  in  this 
buyer’s  market  we’re  in  today.” 


“We’ve  got  to  make  sure  we  don’t 
do  something  dumb  in  this  buyer’s 
market  we’re  in  today,”  Becton  said. 
“We  must  be  careful  not  to  make 
policy  regulations  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  live  with  two  years  from  now. 

“For  example,  the  Army  is  saying 
that  if  you’ve  got  an  Article  15,  you 
must  have  a waiver  to  reenlist.  We 
should  take  a look  at  what  kind  of 
Article  15  that  is.  If  it’s  for  being  five 
seconds  late  at  a time  when  the  com- 
mander is  emphasizing  promptness, 
then  that  may  not  be  as  heinous  a 
crime  as  an  Article  15  for  smoking 
marijuana  where  the  commander  has 
gotten  lax.  We  have  to  be  careful  of 
what  policy  we  set,  for  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  who  we  keep  in  the  Army.” 

Winding  up  nearly  two  generations 
of  service,  Becton  counsels  today’s 
soldiers  to  “be  professional.” 

“There  are  three  variables  in  the 
equation  of  being  a professional:  know 
your  job,  do  what  you’re  told  to  do, 
and  use  initiative.  Now,  if  we  get  each 
of  our  soldiers  doing  these  things  . . . 
that  wouldn’t  be  all  bad  would  it?” 
Becton  asked. 

“Hang  in  there.  The  great  general  in 
the  Air  Force,  Chappie  James  used  to 
say:  ‘When  you’re  knocking  on  that 
door  of  opportunity  trying  to  get  in, 
and  the  door  finally  opens,  don’t  be 
caught  saying,  “wait  a minute  — I 
forgot  something,”’  Becton  counseled.^ 
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by  CPT  James  W.  Moore 
USAREC AaSP 

REACT,  Rapid  Electronic  Adver- 
tising Coupon  Transmission  system, 
uses  the  latest  in  computer  technology 
to  put  good  leads  into  the  hands  of 
recruiters.  These  leads  service  both 
the  active  and  reserve  components, 
non-prior  service  as  well  as  such  of- 
ficer programs  as  ANC,  SCO  and 
JAG. 

Generating  Leads 

Most  leads  enter  the  system  as  in- 
quiries or  requests  for  information 
generated  by  Army  advertising  and 
direct  mailings.  Responses  received 
at  the  REACT  Center  take  the  form  of 
either  return  mail  coupons  or  toll-free 
telephone  calls.  Telephone  informa- 
tion is  transcribed  directly  onto  tape 
or  disc  at  the  REACT  Center,  and 
coupons  are  batch  processed  and 
coded  onto  a magnetic  tape.  This 
information  is  then  screened  to  assure 
that  leads  sent  to  the  field  are  workable. 

One  screening  process  compares 
inquiries  against  both  a suppression 
and  a suspense  file.  Individuals  who 
are  considered  too  young  (14  thru  16 
years  of  age]  are  held  in  suspense  until 
they  come  of  age  (17).  Inquiries 
received  from  people  younger  than 
14,  those  over  age,  those  who  advise 
they  do  not  wish  to  receive  military 
mail,  known  bogus  addresses,  and 
several  other  categories  are  treated  as 
ineligible  and  do  not  become  forward- 
able  leads.  In  another  screening  pro- 
cess, crank  calls  and  erroneous  or 
illegible  cards  are  either  manually 
corrected  or  sorted  out  and  discarded. 

After  screening  is  completed,  in- 
quiries are  sent  for  proper  fulfillment, 
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which  includes  a letter  and  in  some 
cases  a premium.  When  ad  inquiries 
are  telephone  verified,  certain  data 
such  as  the  prospect’s  age  and  educa- 
tional level  are  recorded. 

In  addition  to  leads  which  represent 
responses  to  USAREC’s  national  ad- 
vertising effort,  recruiters  and  reserve 
units  can  generate  leads  of  their  own 
to  be  processed  by  the  REACT  system. 
Active  Army  recruiters  generate  leads 
by  sending  the  Recruiter  Input  Card 
(USAREC  Form  200-2B)  to  the  REACT 
Center.  Active  reservists  refer  indivi- 
duals for  USAR  enlistment  by  mailing 
the  Unit  Referral  Input  Card  (USAREC 
Form  200-2D]  to  the  REACT  Center. 

Management  Cards 

Whether  they  are  in  response  to 
advertising  or  generated  by  recruiters 
and  reserve  units,  the  leads  are  pro- 
cessed by  REACT  and  printed  on 
management  cards  (the  General  Pur- 
pose Management  Card  or  the  Unit 
Referral  Management  Card).  Each 


Inquiries  are  fulfilled  with  a letter  and  in 
some  cases  a premium. 


block  of  information  on  the  Manage- 
ment Card  is  designed  to  assist  re- 
cruiters in  their  efforts  to  attain  high 
quality  individuals  for  the  Army  — 
active  or  reserve. 

By  looking  at  Block  B of  the  manage- 
ment card,  for  example,  a recruiter 
can  tell  what  advertisement  a prospect 
responded  to  and  what  he  or  she 
received.  This  information  can  give 
the  recruiter  a head  start  in  selling  the 
prospect,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  time  a management 
card  is  in  the  hands  of  the  recruiter, 
the  prospect  has  already  received  a 
personalized  computer-generated  let- 
ter and,  as  appropriate,  recruiting 
literature  and/or  a premium  item. 

The  management  cards  provide 
more  than  just  advertising  information, 
however.  They  contain  prospect  in- 
formation such  as  the  individual’s 
date  of  birth,  highest  school  grade 
attained,  and  in  most  cases  a telephone 
number.  Also  included  are  the  issue 
and  due  dates  of  the  card,  the  recruiting 
station  to  which  the  prospect  is  “as- 
signed,” and  the  designated  lead  prior- 
ity- 

Lead  priorities  are  determined  by 
information  known  abut  the  respon- 
dent and  whether  a telephone  number 
is  available.  Generally,  priority  “A” 
leads  are  high  shool  juniors  or  seniors, 
or  high  school  diploma  graduates 
with  a complete  address  and  tele- 
phone number.  Recruiters  have  45 
days  to  work  these  leads.  Priority  “B” 
leads  are  similar,  but  usually  lack  a 
phone  number.  This  type  of  lead  has  a 
suspense  date  of  60  days.  A third  lead 
category.  Priority  “C”  is  information- 
al only  and  no  disposition  or  response 
back  to  the  REACT  Center  is  required 
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from  the  recruiter.  These  leads  can  be 
worked  as  time  and  mission  dictate. 

As  the  lead  is  worked  and  completed, 
an  appropriate  disposition  is  checked 
in  Block  “G,”  and  the  card  is  returned 
to  the  REACT  Center.  A number  of 
disposition  options  are  available.  The 
recruiter  can  mark  one  of  several 
dispositions  to  indicate  that  a lead  is 
obviously  false,  or  that  the  prospect  is 
ineligible,  has  moved,  is  not  inter- 
ested, or  has  already  enlisted. 

In  a separate  section  of  Block  “G,” 
recruiters  can  indicate  that  a lead  be 
returned  to  them  at  a later  date  (a 
follow-up  lead],  and  they  can  have  a 
computerized  letter  in  one  of  several 
subjects  sent  to  the  prospect.  Leads 
can  also  be  referred  to  ROTC  or  the 
National  Guard. 

REACT  Reports 

As  completed  cards  arrive  at  the 
REACT  Center,  they  are  processed 
and  coded.  This  data  then  forms  the 
basis  for  all  REACT  reports.  These 
reports  show  recruiting  personnel 
which  stations  are  receiving  leads  and 
in  what  quantities,  the  number  of 
leads  received  year-to-date,  how  many 
leads  have  been  worked  or  are  over- 
due, the  number  of  enlistments  re- 
ported thru  REACT,  and  other  impor- 


tant data  useful  in  monitoring  and 
managing  the  REACT  program. 

The  most  prevalent  report  in  terms 
of  frequency  is  the  Weekly  Activity 
Listing.  It  shows  all  leads  produced  in 
a given  period  for  a particular  station. 
The  prospect’s  personnel  data,  REACT 
ID  number  and  lead  priority  are  given. 
The  recruiter  can  compare  this  listing 
to  the  number  of  REACT  cards  received. 
The  listing  can  also  be  annotated  to 
show  the  disposition  of  the  card  for 
future  reference.  Nurse  recruiters  and 
Surgeon  General  procurement  officers 
receive  a monthly  listing. 

Numerical  listing  or  status  reports 
are  produced  monthly  showing  lead 
flow  and  disposition  status  within  the 
indicated  command  level.  One  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  status  reports  is 
that  they  contain  cumulative  or  year- 
to-date  figures  with  a summary  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  The  summary  lists 
REACT  reported  enlistments,  follow- 
up leads,  overdue  leads,  and  those  the 
recruiter  reported  as  not  interested. 
By  tracking  this  data,  various  com- 
mand levels  can  spot  developing  trends. 

Recruiting  Battalions  and  reserve 
units  receive  a monthly  by-name  list- 
ing of  unit  referrals.  This  report  is 
formatted  in  such  a way  that  the 


battalion  can  tell  which  recruiting 
stations  are  receiving  the  referrals 
[leads],  and  the  reserve  unit  comman- 
der which  reserve  unit  member  is 
doing  the  referring. 

The  unit  referral  system  also  gen- 
erates several  other  reports.  Both  the 
battalions  and  the  reserve  ARCOM 
receive  an  abbreviated  numerical  status 
report  showing  monthly  and  year-to- 
date  lead  and  disposition  figures. 
These  reports  let  the  applicable  com- 
manders know  how  many  leads  come 
from  the  unit  referral  part  of  REACT. 
National  totals  from  these  reports  are 
produced  for  USAREC. 

The  REACT  system  also  produces 
numerous  reports  for  in-house  analyses. 
These  reports  provide  data  on  every- 
thing from  cost  per  forwarded  lead  for 
a particular  print  advertisement  to  the 
number  of  leads  received  in  any  given 
month  at  a battalion.  Research  con- 
sultants, program  managers  and  other 
personnel  at  both  USAREC  and  the 
advertising  agency  use  this  data  to 
formulate  policy  and  plans. 

In  m_any  ways,  REACT  plays  an 
important  part  in  helping  recruiters 
achieve  their  mission.  ® 
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Grads  go 

by  Bill  Pearce  j 

Seattle  Rctg  Bn  C 

For  one  evening  recently,  M.  A.  S.  H. 
became  more  than  a television  show 
to  the  1983  graduating  class  of  Bothell 
High  School  in  Washington  State. 
The  parents’  committee  planning  gra- 
duation festivities  for  the  class  deci- 
ded that  they  wanted  to  do  something 
special.  They  contacted  the  local 
Army  recruiter,  SSG  Dennis  Ingham, 
and  plans  were  made  for  the  Army  to 
provide  logistics  support  and  per- 
sonnel to  set  up  a M.A.S.H.  unit 
inside  a large  arena  on  the  local  fair- 
grounds. 

Ingham  made  a request  for  support 
to  the  Seattle  Recruiting  Battalion 
TAIR  manager.  Because  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Ft.  Lewis  was 
heavily  committed  to  field  exercises 
during  this  period,  the  124th  US  Army 
Reserve  Command  was  contacted  and 
they  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary 
support. 

Numerous  meetings  between  the 
parents’  committee  and  SSG  Ingham 
resulted  in  finalization  of  plans  for  the 
surprise  party.  After  graduation  exer- 
cises on  a Sunday  evening,  the  grads 
would  travel  from  Seattle  by  bus  and 
arrive  at  the  arena  by  midnight.  The 
surprise  “MASH  BASH’’  would  then 
begin  and  last  until  6:00  a.m. 

The  parents’  committee  would  pro- 
vide rock  band,  caterer,  midnight  ar- 
rival of  a local  commercial  helicopter, 
camouflage  T-shirts  with  high  school 
and  M.A.S.H.  logos,  and  dog  tags  for 
each  grad.  Through  the  TAIR  pro- 
gram, the  Army  would  provide  six 
general  purpose  medium  tents,  two 
2V2-ton  trucks,  2 jeeps,  a light  truck, 
an  ambulance,  two  dozen  large  cam- 
ouflage nets  and  six  soldiers.  The 
final  touch  was  a promise  by  Nurse 
Kelleye,  of  the  M.A.S.H.  cast,  to 
attend  the  party. 

At  0900  hours  on  a bright  Sunday  in 
June,  a convoy  of  six  vehicles  belong- 
ing to  the  174th  Support  Group  and 
the  50th  General  Hospital  moved  out 
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Above,  grads,  wearing  their  camouflage 
T-shirts,  line  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
mess  hall. 


Below,  nurse  Kelleye  Nakahara,  from  the 
M.A.S.H.  cast,  acted  as  M.C.  for  the 
parents’  USO  show. 


of  the  Army  Reserve  Center  at  Ft. 
Lawton  in  Seattle  and  headed  north  to 
Monroe,  WA  site  of  the  arena  where 
the  party  would  take  place. 

For  over  five  hours  the  huge  arena 
echoed  with  the  sounds  of  truck  en- 
gines, sledge  hammers  and  shouts  of 
command.  Slowly  a mobile  Army 
surgical  hospital  unit  began  to  take 
shape.  There  was  an  operating  the- 
ater with  stretchers  and  table,  “Rosie’s 
Bar,’’  a mess  tent  with  outside  dining 
area  under  camouflage  nets,  a motor 
pool  and  a stage  built  on  the  back  of 
an  18-wheeler  flatbed. 


M.A.S.H. 


At  about  9:00  p.m.,  Kelleye  Nakahara, 
“Nurse  Kelleye,”  arrived.  After  being 
introduced  to  the  soldiers  she  was 
shown  through  the  “camp.”  “This  is 
unbelievable;  it’s  absolutely  fanta- 
stic!” she  exclaimed.  “I  really  feel  like 
I’m  back  on  the  set.” 

Now  the  excitement  was  really 
beginning  to  build.  The  graduation 
ceremonies  were  over  and  six  buses 
carrying  over  300  excited  grads  were 
on  the  way  to  the  arena.  The  lights 
inside  the  huge  building  were  turned 
off.  The  parking  lot  in  front  of  the 
building  was  brightly  lit  and  flares 
were  set  out  to  guide  the  helicopter. 

Suddenly  the  night  air  was  shattered 
by  the  roar  of  diesel  engines  as  the 
huge  buses  swung  off  the  highway 
and  into  the  parking  lot.  As  the  grads 
poured  from  the  buses,  the  public 
address  system  boomed,  “Keep  the 
area  to  the  west  of  the  parking  lot 
clear;  a med-evac  helicopter  will  land 
in  five  minutes.” 

Then,  over  the  buzz  of  excited 
voices,  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
helicopter  could  be  heard,  and  within 
seconds,  lights  blazing,  it  had  landed. 
Immediately  a “wounded  soldier”  was 
taken  from  the  helicopter  and  rushed 
by  jeep  into  the  arena.  The  grads 
followed  and  as  they  entered,  the 
lights  were  switched  on  revealing  the 
M.  A.  S.  H.  set.  With  a roar  of  approval 
they  poured  into  the  area  and  the 
party  was  under  way. 

Nurse  Kelleye  acted  as  the  announcer 
for  the  parents’  USO  show  and  had 
her  photo  taken  with  almost  everyone 
there  — parents,  grads  and  soldiers. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  evening 
occurred  when  the  soldiers  were  intro- 
duced to  the  grads  and  received  a 
loud,  enthusiastic  round  of  applause 
for  their  efforts.  As  SSG  Krall  said, 
“These  youngsters  have  made  the  sol- 
diers a part  of  their  party  and  almost 
all  of  them  have  thanked  us  and  the 
Army  for  making  this  a special  night 
for  them.”  ^ 
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Waterville,  Maine 


by  Paula  Lane 
Concord  Rctg  Bn 


You’re  a recruiter  working  hard  to 
sell  the  Army.  Your  recruiting  station 
is  such  a shambles,  however,  that 
you’re  embarrassed  to  have  applicants 
come  into  it.  What  do  you  do? 

A.  Forward  a formal  request  for 
remodeling  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

B.  Call  the  battalion  supply  section 
for  supplies  to  do  some  repairs  yourself. 

C.  Conduct  as  many  interviews  as 
possible  in  high  schools  or  the  appli- 
cants’ homes. 

D.  Purchase  your  own  materials 
and  get  the  job  done. 

E.  All  of  the  above. 

If  you  ask  recruiters  at  the  Waterville, 
ME  recruiting  station,  they  will  tell 
you  the  answer  is  “E”  — all  of  the 
above. 

Their  station  was  divided  by  a wall 
down  the  center  that  obstructed  bus- 
iness and  communications  in  the  office; 
there  were  holes  and  cracks  in  the 
walls;  the  paint  was  peeling  and  crack- 
ing, and  the  carpet  was  worn  and 
dirty. 

They  forwarded  requests  for  re- 
modeling to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Engineers  replied  that  they  had  a 
two-year  backlog,  but  because  the 
dividing  wall  caused  crowded  condi- 
tions, they  would  remove  it.  The  Corp 


would  also  install  new  carpeting.  As 
soon  as  possible. 

New  carpeting  in  an  office  where 
there  were  holes  in  the  walls  and  paint 
was  chipping  and  peeling  didn’t  seem 
like  an  ideal  solution  to  the  Waterville 
recruiters.  They  decided  to  do  a few 
repairs  before  the  Corps  got  around  to 
them.  So  they  called  the  battalion 
supply  section  for  some  paint  and 
brushes. 

The  supplies  came.  But  after  pon- 
dering the  consequences  of  attempting 
to  paint  an  entire  ceiling  with  the 
spray  paint  provided  by  the  battalion, 
and  after  visualizing  the  total  effect  of 
applying  the  flat  white  paint  provided 
for  cracked  and  peeling  walls,  the 
recruiters  got  together,  agreed  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  immediately 
about  their  environment,  and  set  up  a 
“self-help”  program  to  remodel  their 
station.  They  purchased  necessary 
materials  with  their  own  funds  and 
began  the  project  after  duty  hours. 

First,  SFC  Richard  St.  Peter  and 
SFC  Charles  Shoudy,  Jr.,  removed  a 
center  beam  so  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  take  down  the  dividing  wall. 
Then  SGT(P]  Dale  Durham  enlisted 
the  aid  of  two  friends  to  install  half 
paneling  on  three  walls  and  full  panel- 
ing on  a fourth  wall.  That  done,  SGT 
Roland  Preble  used  textured  paint  to 
give  a stucco  appearance  to  the  top 
portion  of  the  three  walls  that  had 
been  half-paneled. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  came  to 
remove  the  dividing  wall,  as  promised, 
and  to  install  new  multi-colored  car- 
peting. All  that  remained  to  complete 


the  professional  new  appearance  of 
the  station  was  a window  display. 
Preble  contacted  a high  school  student 
who  had  won  first  prize  at  a Central 
Maine  art  festival  using  water  colors 
on  glass.  Together,  the  artist  and  the 
recruiters  designed  a colorful  window 
display.  Using  paint  that  is  free  from 
fading,  the  artist  painted  a display 
that  can  be  changed  to  reflect  current 
messages  and  new  Army  programs. 

Recruiters  at  the  Waterville  Recruit- 
ing Station  believe  that  first  impressions 
count,  and  they  know  that  their  sta- 
tion is  often  an  applicant’s  first  im- 
pression of  the  Army.  When  the 
recruiters  remodeled  their  station  to 
reflect  a professional  and  orderly 
image  of  the  Army,  their  morale  im- 
proved and  so  did  their  production 
trends.  The  first  quarter  after  remodel- 
ing closed  out  at  152%,  and  Waterville 
recruiters  are  still  going  strong.  ^ 


Waterville,  ME  station  commander  SFC 
Charles  Shoudy,  Jr.  and  SGT  Roland 
Preble  enjoy  the  results  of  their  self-help 
project. 
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S USAREC  Today 

Best  holiday  present 
is  gift  of  safety 


FT.  SHERIDAN,  IL  — “Tis  the  season 
to  be  jolly,  not  to  have  an  accident,” 
stated  Bob  Johnson,  USAREC  Safety 
Officer.  “With  the  holidays  almost 
upon  us,  this  is  the  time  to  be  reminded 
of  tips  to  keep  the  Christmas  season 
safe  and  happy  right  into  the  ne"w 
year.” 

The  following  represent  some  holi- 
day safety  suggestions: 

• Partying  — The  simple  advice  is  if 
you  have  to  drink,  don’t  drive.  At  a 
quiet  social,  limit  yourself  to  no  more 
than  one  drink  an  hour  and  stop  drink- 


ing an  hour  before  driving.  Eat  food 
before  and  during  the  partying.  If  you 
plan  to  party  heavy,  make  plans  prior 
to  the  event  to  either  stay  overnight  or 
have  someone  else  get  you  home. 

• Christmas  trees  — If  you  decorate 
a live  tree,  remember  to  keep  it  in 
water  and  away  from  heat  sources  in 
the  home.  A tree  may  absorb  from  a 
pint  to  a gallon  of  water  daily,  de- 
pending on  its  size  and  condition. 

• Tree  decorations  — Use  non- 
flammable ornaments  and  decorations. 
Examine  tree  lights  carefully  for  ex- 


posed wire  and  broken  sockets.  Do 
not  overload  electric  circuits.  If  buying 
new  lights,  buy  only  those  with  the 
UL  (Underwriters’  Laboratories]  label. 
Get  into  the  safety  habit  of  unplug- 
ging all  lights  and  decorations  before 
going  to  bed  or  leaving  the  house. 

• Outdoor  decorations  — Use  only 
equipment  designed  for  outdoor  use. 
Keep  cords  away  from  doorways  or 
other  areas  where  people  might  step 
on  or  trip  over  them.  Be  careful  when 
using  a ladder  to  help  reach  high  areas 
while  decorating,  especially  if  the 
base  is  on  ice  or  snow. 

• Indoor  decorations  — You  may 
want  to  “deck  the  halls”  with  real 
holly,  evergreen  and  mistletoe,  but 
think  twice.  Live  greenery  can  burn 
quickly,  especially  when  used  with 
candles. 

• Gift  wrapping— Dispose  of  all  gift 
wrappings  immediately.  Never  burn 
wrappings  in  the  fireplace. 

• Snow  and  ice  — Snow-covered 
walks  and  icy  steps  are  no  way  to 
welcome  friends.  Clear  walks  and 
driveways  and  be  sure  there’s  a bright 
outside  light  for  after  dark  arrivals. 

• Driving  trips  — If  your  holiday 
plans  include  an  out-of-town  trip, 
check  your  car  thoroughly  before  you 
leave.  Allow  plenty  of  time  to  reach 
your  destination  and  match  your  speed 
to  the  road  and  weather  conditions. 
Stop  frequently  for  stretch  breaks  and 
always  use  your  seat  belts. 

“These  are  but  a few  safety  ideas 
that  everyone  should  consider,”  John- 
son added.  “It’s  a shame  to  spoil  the 
holiday  mood  with  an  accident,  but 
every  year  we  hear  and  read  of  tragedy 
striking.  Let’s  not  allow  any  member 
of  the  USAREC  family  to  miss  out  on 
the  excitement  of  this  coming  season.” 


Exhibit  makes  debut 


With  the  new  national  exhibit  in  the  background,  MG  J.  O.  Bradshaw,  USAREC 
Commander,  talks  with  COL  Robert  E.  Tozier,  (left)  Recruiting  Support  Center 
commander,  and  Jim  Morrison,  National  Convention  Program  Manager,  USAREC 
A&SP,  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  (AUSA) 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  October.  Theexhibit  made  itsdebutatthe  meeting  and  is 
being  displayed  across  the  nation  in  support  of  the  Recruiting  Command’s  mission. 
(Photo  by  MSG  Ray  Harp) 
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Make  plans  now 
for  holiday  travel 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — Holiday  travel  plans  should  be 
made  early  warn  officials  of  the  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Command.  “Congestion  increases  at  air,  bus  and 
rail  terminals  as  the  Christmas  season  approaches,”  they 
said,  “and  military  members  are  encouraged  to  carefully 
plan  their  trips  and  to  make  reservations  as  early  as 
possible.” 

The  main  advantage  of  early  planning  is  the  availability 
of  discount  fares.  All  airlines  offer  reserved-seat  discounts 
ranging  from  25  to  50  percent.  For  rail  travel,  25  percent 
discounts  are  available  on  coach  tickets  and  apply  year 
around.  Some  carriers  may  impose  blackout  periods  on 
discount  leave  fares  during  periods  of  the  holiday  season. 

To  be  eligible  for  discount  travel  fares  during  the 
Christmas  season  or  any  other  time  throughout  the  year, 
service  members  must  be  traveling  at  their  own  expense 
on  authorized  leave.  Members  are  not  required  to  travel 
in  uniform,  but  must  be  prepared  to  show  a green  active 
duty  ID  card. 

Many  services  are  available  to  traveling  military 
members  at  airports  around  the  country.  The  United 
Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  (USO]  has  centers  at  19  air 
terminals  plus  five  overseas  lounges.  These  facilities  can 
provide  information,  refreshments  and  referrals  for  the 
servicemember  and  family. 

Military  members  with  problems  such  as  scheduling 
local  transportation,  shortage  of  funds  or  expiration  of 
leave  time  can  get  help  at  the  military  information  desks 
located  at  major  airports.  Assistance  is  also  available 
from  the  nearest  military  installation,  regardless  of 
branch  of  service,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Traveler’s 
Aid. 

Clothes  cost  less 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  — Soldiers  noticed  a small 
decrease  in  their  October  and  November  paychecks  as 
lower  prices  and  fewer  items  in  the  clothing  bag  caused 
the  Army  to  reduce  clothing  maintenance  allowances  for 
both  male  and  female  enlisted  soldiers  during  fiscal  year 
1984. 

New  basic  rates,  paid  to  soldiers  with  between  six  and 
36  months’  service,  are  $7.50  for  men  and  $9.00  for 
women.  These  new  basic  rates  are  90  cents  less  than  last 
year’s. 

The  new  standard  rates,  paid  to  soldiers  with  more 
than  36  months  service,  are  $10.80  for  men  and  $12.60 
for  women.  These  new  standard  rates  are  $1.20  less  for 
men  and  $1.50  less  for  women  than  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  (ARNEWS) 


news  clips  . . . 

BAD  CHECKS  COST  MORE 

Passing  bad  checks,  that  un-American  habit  which 
causes  so  much  headache  to  merchants  and  their  more 
reliable  customers,  began  costing  offenders  more  money 
at  all  stateside  commissaries  in  November. 

The  commissary  service  charge  for  recovering  money 
tied  up  by  bad  checks  was  increased  from  $10  to  $15. 
Officials  said  that  the  hike,  the  first  since  July  1,  1980, 
resulted  from  increased  costs  to  handle  and  process 
worthless  checks. 

The  new  charge  places  the  Army  Commissary  System 
on  the  same  rate  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  ( AAFES)  and  the  Army  Club  Management  System. 
(ARNEWS] 


INSURANCE  CLAUSE 

Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel  who  are 
on  full-time  active  duty  and  fly  aboard  military  aircraft 
may  not  be  covered  under  the  terms  of  their  life  insurance 
policy  because  of  a possible  “exclusion  clause.” 

Defense  officials  say  that  the  “exclusion  clause”  came 
to  light  after  two  reservists  were  killed  while  flying 
aboard  a NATO  aircraft.  Both  were  covered  by  group 
accident  insurance  offered  through  their  civilian  em- 
ployer. The  insurance  company,  however,  would  not 
honor  the  claims  because  the  policy  contained  an  “ex- 
clusion clause”  that  did  not  cover  accidents  while  on  full- 
time active  duty  or  aboard  military  aircraft. 

Officials  say  that  the  American  Council  on  Life  In- 
surance reports  that  many  policies  won’t  cover  accidents 
involving  flying  other  than  on  commercial  airlines.  They 
add  that  this  coverage  is  usually  available  as  an  insurance 
rider,  for  an  additional  premium.  (ARNEWS] 


COLORS  AND  INSIGNIA 

Colors  and  insignia  have  been  approved  for  the  new 
Army  Aviation  Branch.  Officer  insignia  will  be  a silver 
propeller  between  two  gold  wings.  Enlisted  soldiers  will 
wear  similar  insignia  except  that  it  will  be  centered  on  a 
one- inch  gold  disc. 

Colors  for  the  new  branch  are  ultramarine  blue  and 
golden  orange.  These  colors  will  be  used  for  flags, 
guidons  and  coats  of  arms  of  Army  aviation  units  and 
with  the  uniform  as  unit  crests,  shoulder  patches  and 
shoulder  boards. 
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S Recruiter  Aid 

Toll  free  directory 


Professionals  who  work  with  military  families  often 
may  have  occasion  to  use  or  refer  a client  to  a business, 
organization  or  public  service.  Many  such  services  have 
toll-free  telephone  numbers,  and  a convenient  way  to 
locate  more  than  25,000  of  these  numbers  is  in  the  Toll- 
Free  Digest  directory. 

Although  the  largest  section  of  the  book  is  on  hotel 
accommodations,  there  are  more  than  600  categories  of 
listings,  including  airlines,  business  services,  public 
service  agencies.  Armed  Forces  and  legal  service  groups. 

For  example,  for  those  of  you  working  with  relocating 
families,  there’s  a number  for  Moving:  (800]  424-9312 
(good  except  in  Washington,  D.C.];  and  a long  distance 
car  pool  number.  People  Transient:  (800]  547-0933  (good 
except  in  Oregon].  Additional  listings  for  Federal  Job 
Information  Centers  in  each  state  could  help  people  both 
relocating  and  beginning  a job  search  from  their  current 
residence. 

For  those  working  in  the  medical  field,  note  listings 
under  Cancer  Information  (800]  638-6694;  Hotline;  Second 


Doctor’s  Opinion  Before  Surgery  (800]  331-1000  (except 
in  Oklahoma];  the  National  Health  Service  Corporation 
and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  (800]  638-6730  (except 
in  Maryland].  For  people  working  in  education,  there  are 
listings  for  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant  informa- 
tion (800]  638-6700  (not  in  Maryland];  the  Educational 
Grants  Hotline  (800]  553-6350  (except  in  Iowa];  and 
Television  for  All  Children  (800]  421-0597  (except  Cali- 
fornia]. 

For  those  working  with  parents,  listings  exist  for 
Parents  Anonymous  (800]  421-0353  (except  in  California]; 
National  Runaway  Switchboard  (800]  621-4000  (except 
Illinois]  and  the  Foster  Parent  Plan  Overseas  (800]  327- 
0444  (except  Washington,  D.C.]. 

Copies  of  the  publication  may  be  ordered  for  $6.50 
(plus  40$  postage  and  handling]  from  the  Toll-Free  Digest 
Company,  Inc.,  Box  800,  Claverack,  NY  12513,  or  by 
calling  (800]  447-4700  (in  Illinois  call  (800]  322-4400]. 
Larger  orders  have  lower  postage  costs  and  reduced 
rates.  (Courtesy  of  Military  Family  Resource  Center] 


Spouse  employment 


When  military  family  program  directors  gather  infor- 
mation for  issues  of  concern  to  family  members,  the  topic 
of  finding  employment  after  relocation  is  often  mentioned, 
especially  in  times  when  jobs  are  hard  to  find  and  work 
forces  are  being  reduced. 

More  than  50  percent  of  those  in  the  service  are 
married,  and  the  number  of  military  spouses  seeking 
employment  is  increasing,  resulting  in  a gap  between 
family-member  needs  and  services  provided. 

Many  approaches  are  being  tried  by  the  Services. 
Education  centers,  formerly  strictly  for  service-member 
use,  are  in  some  cases  being  opened,  at  least  on  a space- 
available  and  I&R  basis,  to  family  members.  Civilian 
personnel  offices  are  being  encouraged  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  military  spouses,  especially  those  interested  in 
federal  employment. 

Additionally,  many  family  service/support  centers 
across  the  Services  are  piloting  projects  to  help  family 
members  gain  skills  and/or  find  employment.  Some 
centers,  such  as  the  Ft  Riley,  Army  Community  Service 
Employment  Resource  Center,  offer  programs  just  for 
job  seekers.  The  ERC  maintains  a skill-category  listing  of 
clients  looking  for  jobs,  and  a similar  listing  of  employers 
looking  for  job  candidates,  with  appropriate  information 
to  help  both  sides  match-up  their  interests. 

A similar  Navy  Family  Service  Center  program  at  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  adds  to  the  above  services,  helping 
spouses  look  for  jobs  and  service  members  looking  for 
second  jobs  to  determine  their  areas  of  interest/skill  and 
training  for  the  job-seeking  process.  Another  such  pro- 
gram is  the  Spouse  Employment  Assistance  Program 
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offered  by  the  Family  Support  Center  at  Travis  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  which  offers  help  to  first-time,  re-entry,  and 
relocation-caused  job-seekers. 

The  employment  assistance  offered  by  the  Job  Search 
Skills  Workshop  at  Miramar  Naval  Air  Station,  San 
Diego,  CA  conducts  mock  job  interviews  on  video  tape  in 
its  training  sessions. 

The  Military  Spouse  Skills  and  Resource  Center  at 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.C.,  offer  a 
client/employer  referral  service  not  only  to  the  spouse 
interested  in  paid  employment  but  also  volunteer  work. 
The  program  also  uses  periodic  workshops  to  include 
such  topics  as  career  decision-making,  volunteer  exper- 
iences, job-search  skills,  and  others. 

Two  other  programs,  one  Army  and  one  Navy,  offer  a 
comprehensive  array  of  services.  The  Fort  Belvoir,  VA., 
ACS  Education  and  Employment  Resource  Center’s  goal 
is  to  provide  help  for  any  aspect  of  life  planning  a 
military  family  member  could  need,  whether  it  is  in 
skills/interests  assessment,  volunteer  opportunities,  in- 
formation on  self-employment/goal-setting  encourage- 
ment. 

Similarly,  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  the  Navy  FSC  Spouse 
Spruce  Up  in  Job  Skills  program  emphasizes  improving 
client  job-seeking  skills  and  self-image,  while  offering 
liaison  with  civilian  employment  agencies  and  job  banks. 

Most  of  the  programs  are  listed  in  the  resource  section 
of  this  newsletter.  For  further  information  on  the  Spouse 
Spruce  Up  in  Job  Skills,  write  Becky  Parrott,  Code  NSI, 
Relocation  Services,  Navy  FCS  Naval  Base,  Charlestovra, 
SC,  29408.  (803]  743-6103.  Autovon:  794:6103.  (Courtesy 
of  Military  Family  Resource  Center]  wUi  r nuTc-irD 


S Rings  and  Things 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries  concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed 
to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or  phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312)  926-3036. 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


ATLANTA 

SFC  Daniel  M.  Hudgins 
SFC  Albert  Keels 

CINCINNATI 

SFC  Cutno  J.  Dargan 
SFC  Larry  E.  Tate 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Mark  B.  Hamblett 
SSG  Billy  G.  Martindale 
SSG  Bobby  L.  Street 


COLUMBIA 

SFC  William  A.  Barker,  Jr. 
SFC  Claude  M.  Helms 
SFC  Woodrow  Sanders,  Jr. 
MSG  Craig  F,  Young 

DETROIT 

SSG  Richard  L.  Robinson 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Robert  A.  O'Berry 


LANSING 

SSG  Raul  Garcia 

LITTLE  ROCK 

Mr.  Pat  Johnson 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Danny  W.  Vanover 
SFC  Bernard  J.  Wells 

MIAMI 

SFC  Gary  L.  Smith 


NASHVILLE 

SFC  Bob  W.  McGee 

OMAHA 

SFC  James  L.  Vanderslice 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Smith  C.  Hersman,  Jr. 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Jerry  W.  Lindsey 


SEATTLE 

SSG  Wayne  Barnes 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Wayne  F.  Foster 


GOLD  BADGES 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Sandra  I.  Lyday 
SFC  Jorge  R.  Rascon 

ATLANTA 

SSG  James  Brackeen 
SSG  Amos  E.  Fulks 
SSG  Walter  W.  Hardy,  Jr. 
SSG  Kenton  Mallett 

BOSTON 

SFC  William  E.  Chastain 
SFC  Robert  L.  Huriaux 
SSG  Robert  Moak 

CHARLOTTE 

SFC  Ernest  A.  Sealey 

CHICAGO 

SSG  Dennis  Graham 
SSG  John  Plackey 

CINCINNATTI 

SSG  Edwin  J.  Beckman 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Larry  D.  Bittinger 
SGT  Ruddy  Colorado-Ortega 
SSG  Odell  Hicks 
SGT  John  R.  Jones 
SFG  Chris  H.  Martin 
SSG  Joseph  A.  Murphy 


COLUMBIA 

SSG  Fred  Matthews 
SSG  Central  McFadden 
SFC  Melvin  Johnson 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Ronnie  R.  Braham 
SSG  Talbot  S.  Hackett 

DENVER 

SFC  Rodney  L.  McCord 
SSG  William  G.  Schmidt 
SFC  Donald  F.  Sportsman,  Jr. 

DES  MOINES 

SFC  Roy  E.  Cochran 
SSG  Roy  L.  Wade 

DETROIT 

SFC  Alfred  H,  Berryman,  Jr. 
SFC  James  A.  Brown 
SFC  Alvin  S.  Smith 
SSG  Willie  Strait,  Jr. 

HARRISBURG 

SSG  Clifford  R.  Harp 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Charles  D.  Green 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Rhonda  Denning 


JACKSON 

SFC  Will  A.  Tamayo,  Jr. 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  John  A.  Lawson 
SFC  Kendall  A.  Mannette 
SFC  Thomas  W.  Pifer 

LANSING 

SSG  Frederick  D.  Holt 
SFC  Jackie  T.  Samuel,  Jr. 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Daryl  A.  Roper 
SFC  Larry  W.  Wagoner 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Edward  Winn 

LOUISVILLE 

SFC  Bert  C.  French 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Richard  Rigsby 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Floyd  R.  M.  Dolin 
SFC  Richard  Lemon 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Tommy  R.  Whisnant 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Michael  Amos 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  Roger  W.  McFarland 

OMAHA 

SSG  Jerry  W.  McCracken 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Carl  T.  Matthews 
SFC  Belle  L.  Ricketson 

PITTSBURGH 

SGT  Danny  L.  Parrish 
SSG  Thaddeus  Pernak 

PHOENIX 

SGT  Kimberly  T.  Bonewell 
SFC  Ronald  W.  Davis 
SSG  Robert  A.  Helie 
SSG  Billy  L.  Jones,  Jr. 

SSG  Gharles  E.  Wells 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Robert  W.  Dancy 
SFC  Ulysses  Olden,  Jr. 

SSG  Robert  T.  Wallace 

RICHMOND 

SSG  Donnie  L.  Charleston 
SFC  Melvin  A.  Jackson 
SSG  Freddie  L.  Pervine 
SFC  Mary  T.  Watkins 


SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Leonard  G.  Montgomery 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Carolyn  Mosley 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Jose  R.  Velez-Reboyras 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Robert  L.  Chapman 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG  Alan  F.  Gebhardt 
SSG  James  R.  Prewitt 
SSG  George  L.  Steht 
Mr.  Gary  N.  Wilson 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Robert  M.  Shaffer 
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1.  Individual  participation  in  the  USAREC  Physical  Conditioning 

Program  will  be  recorded  on  USAREC  Form  . 

a.  642  c.  442 

b.  641  d.  651 

2.  When  the  Company  Commander  is  absent,  the  approval/dis- 
approval authority  for  a company  waiver  is  the 

a.  Battalion  Commander  c.  Assistant  Company  Commander 

b.  Operations  Officer  d.  MEPS  Commander 

3.  Military  family  members  are  required  to  use  military  or  other 

federal  medical  treatment  facilities  (MTF)  for  non-emergency  in- 
patient hospital  care  if  the  soldier’s  residence  is  within  of 

treatment  facilities. 

a.  40  miles  c.  100  miles 

b.  50  miles  d.  25  miles 

4.  All  nursing  students/nurse  leads  will  be  referred  directly  to  the 
nurse  recruiter.  At  no  time  willthe  RA/USARfield  recruiterattemptto 
process  any  nurse  or  nursing  student. 

a.  True b.  False 

5.  First  and  foremost,  JOIN  is  a . 

a.  Management  tool  c.  Video  information  network 

b.  Recruiter’s  sales  tool  d.  Word  processor 

6.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cap  on  the  lens  of  the  JOIN  video  disc 
player? 

a.  Leave  it  in  place 

b.  Throw  it  away 

c.  Remove  cap  and  save  it  for  later  use  in  shipping,  by  storing  it  on 

the  projection  in  the  player’s  lid. 

d.  Secure  it  in  your  filing  cabinet 

7.  How  many  skill  clusters  are  in  the  recruiter  JOI N Sales  Presentation? 


1 1 . Where  are  prospect  cards  (USAREC  Form  200)  maintained  that 
have  a projected  value  in  the  next  12  months? 

a.  Division  IV  Recruiters  monthly  suspense  file 

b.  Division  V General  Reservoir  File 

c.  Division  VII  Terminate  File 

d.  Division  III  Daily  Suspense  File 

12.  What  is  the  the  maximum  time  an  applicant  is  allowed  to 
complete  the  EST? 

a.  30  min  c.  60  min 

b.  45  min  d.  90  min 

1 3.  What  is  the  password  utilized  by  the  recruiters  to  regain  control  of 
the  computer  while  administering  the  CAST  test? 

a.  DEP  c.  RA 

b.  Army  d.  Start 

1 4.  Recruiters  who  have  colleges  in  their  area  of  responsibility  will 
recruit  from  those  colleges  in  the  same  manner  as  they  recruit  from 
other  schools  they  have  been  assigned. 

a.  True b.  False 

1 5.  Section  I division  V (General  Reservoir  File)  will  be  maintained  by 


a.  Station  Commander  c.  Field  Recruiter 

b.  Assistant  Company  Commander  d.  Battalion  PDNCO 

16.  The  Station  Commander  will  review  each  recruiter’s  school 

folder  a minimum  of  . 

a.  Three  times  a month  c.  Once  a school  year 

b.  Once  a quarter  d.  Once  each  month 

1 7.  What  is  entered  in  block  1 0 of  the  DEP/AIADT  log  (USAREC  Fm 
61 1 ) in  the  event  the  enlistee  is  discharged  from  the  DEP  or  the  USAR 
prior  to  entry  on  AD/IADT? 


a.  12  c.  14 

b.  13  d.  15 

8.  Soiled  JOIN  video  discs  may  be  cleaned  by  washing  them 
in 


a.  All  purpose  cleaning  NSN  7930-00-266-7137 

b.  Window  cleaner  and  paper  towels 

c.  Soft  bristle  brush 

d.  Warm  water,  using  mild  nonabrasive  soap  and  drying  them  with 
a soft  towel 

9.  The  Computerized  Adaptive  Screening  Test  (CAST)  consists  of 
how  many  sub  tests? 

a.  3 c.  4 

b.  2 d.  5 


10.  Who  may  authorize  extensions  in  the  DEP,  as  long  as  the 
extension  does  not  exceed  365  days? 


a.  Senior  Guidance  Counselor  c.  Battalion  Commander 

b.  Battalion  Operations  Officer  d.  CG  USAREC 


Diagnostic  Test 


1 . d - (USAREC  Reg  310-5,  Para  4a). 

2.  a - (AR  601-210,  Chap  5,  Sec  II,  Table  5-1  Note:.). 

3.  c - (AR  601-210,  Chap  5,  Sec  VIII,  Para  5-22). 

4.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  3,  Sec  V,  Para  3-1 8). 

5.  a - (USAREC  Pam  601  -8-1 , Sec  II,  Para  4b(1 )). 

6.  b - (USAREC  Pam  601  -8-1 , Fig.  A-1 ). 

7.  d - (USAREC  Pam  601  -8-1 , A-1  Intro). 

8.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  3,  App  C,  Para  3c). 

9.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Chap  3,  App  A,  Para  31). 

1 0.  d - (AR  601  -21 0,  Chap  4,  Table  4-7,  Line  d). 

1 1 . Compass  to  Cheek  and  Centerhold  Methods,  (Ref:  FM21  -2,  Page 
»^3-53  and  3-54). 


a.  DEP  loss  or  AIADT  loss 

b.  DEP  loss  or  AIADT  loss  and  date  of  discharge 

c.  Loss 

d.  Loss  and  date  of  discharge 

18.  In  which  blockofthe  Recruiting  Prospect  Card  (USAREC  Fm200 
series)  are  names  of  contract  referrals  entered  for  advanced  promo- 
tion to  E2? 

a.  Remarks  block  c.  Prospect  status  block 

b.  Block  3 d.  Subsequent  interview  block 

1 9.  Which  USAREC  publication  lists  the  required  military  publications 
for  a Recruiting  Station? 

a.  USAREC  Reg  310-4  c.  DA  Pamphlet  310-1 

b.  USAREC  Reg  31 0-5  d.  USAREC  Pamphlet  31 0-1 

20.  How  often  must  recruiters  be  informed  of  their  enlistment 
standards  program  (ESP)  data? 

a.  Once  a month  c.  Once  a year 

b.  Once  a quarter  d.  Twice  a year 

November  1983  Answers 

12.  b - (FM  21-1 , Page  3-41). 

1 3.  Manmade  features  classified  as  to  their  type  of  use,  such  as  main 
roads,  built-up  areas,  and  special  features,  (Ref:  FM  21-2,  Page  3- 
39). 

14.  a-(FM21-2,  Page  3-60). 

1 5.  1 0 - (FM  21  -2,  Page  3-45). 

1 6.  c - (USAREC  Reg  601  -90,  Para  4f). 

17.  d - (USAREC  Reg  601-90,  Para  5g(3)(g)  and  5g(4)). 

18.  b - (AR  1 35-1 00,  Chap  2,  Para  2-1  (d)). 

19.  b - (AR  1 35-1 01 , Chap  1 , Para  1 -1 1 e(3)(a)). 

20.  a - (USAREC  Pam  601  -1 0,  App  G,  Para  G-3d). 
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Colors,  crests  & COHORTS 


Story  by  LTC  Jack  Barham 
Photos  by  SP5  Vince  Kitts 


THE  COLORS  AND  CREST  OF  THE 
1ST  BATTALION  (AIRBORNE)  509TH 
INFANTRY  AIRBORNE  BATTALION 
COMBAT  TEAM  have  been  retired 
from  the  roles  of  the  active  Army, 
along  with  the  title  of  that  proud, 
historically  hard-fighting  unit. 

Redesignated  as  the  4th  Battalion 
(Airborne)  325th  Infantry  Airborne 
Combat  Team,  the  “09”  traces  its  roots 
back  to  the  503d  Parachute  Infantry 
Regiment,  which  trained  with  the  Bri- 
tish Airborne  Forces  in  Scotland  and 
jumped  into  North  Africa  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1942. 

After  hard  fighting  in  Algeria,  the 
503d  was  redesignated  the  2d  Battalion, 
509th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment 
and  jumped  behind  German  lines  at 
Avellino,  Italy.  After  another  redesig- 
nation as  the  509th  Parachute  Infantry 
Battalion,  and  recognition  as  an  in- 
dependent battalion  organization,  the 
509th  fought  beside  Darby’s  Rangers 
at  Venafor,  Italy,  and  went  ashore 
with  the  Rangers  at  Anzio. 

In  Northern  Europe,  the  “09”  fought 
with  the  101st  Airborne  Division  in 
the  “Battle  of  the  Bulge,”  and  later  at 


Sadzot  and  St.  Vith,  Belgium.  After 
the  St.  Vith  action,  only  seven  officers 
and  48  men  remained  in  condition  to 
fight.  Soon  afterward,  the  depleted 
battalion  was  deactivated. 

But  the  honor  earned  by  the  battalion 
in  World  War  II  was  remembered 
when  the  Army  went  to  the  Combat 
Arms  Regimental  System  in  1963.  The 
1st  and  2d  Battalions,  509th  Infantry 
were  reactivated  in  April  1963,  and 
assigned  to  the  8th  Infantry  Division 
as  dual-capable,  airborne- mechanized 
battalions. 

The  1st  Battalion  (Airborne)  509th 
Infantry  Battalion  Combat  Team  was 
activated  in  Vicenza,  Italy  on  August 
31, 1973,  and  assigned  to  the  Southern 
European  Task  Force  (SETAF).  Since 
that  time,  the  “09”  has  been  a unique 
organization,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  Army,  and  probably  the  best 
known  battalion-sized  organization 
in  Europe. 

The  exchange  of  colors  took  place 
on  Independence  Day  1983,  and  the 
colors  of  the  l-509th  ABCT  were  re- 
turned to  Washington,  DC  to  rest  in 
honored  retirement. 


THE  COLORS  AND  CREST  OF  THE 
4TH  BATTALION  (AIRBORNE)  325TH 
INFANTRY  AIRBORNE  COMBAT 
TEAM  replaced  those  of  the  509th 
when  it  was  redesignated.  The  redesig- 
nation is  in  accordance  with  the 
Army’s  new  Regimental  System  that 
permits  a soldier  to  spend  his  entire 
career  associated  with  one  regiment. 

The  first  COHORT  (Cohesion, 
Operational  Readiness  & Training) 
unit  to  be  assigned  to  Vicenza  was 
Company  A,  2d  Battalion  (Airborne) 
325th  Infantry  Regiment.  Rotating 
overseas  as  a complete  company- 
sized unit,  it  joined  its  parent  battalion, 
the  4th  Battalion  (Airborne)  325th  In- 
fantry Airborne  Battalion  Combat 
Team,  in  September. 

The  privates  of  the  company  all 
attended  basic  training  and  airborne 
school  together.  They  jumped  as  a 
unit  into  Ft.  Bragg,  and  were  joined 


there  by  the  officers  and  NCOs  who 
will  lead  the  unit  for  at  least  the  next 
18  months. 

Paratroopers  of  the  325th  Airborne 
Infantry  Regiment  will  spend  most  of 
their  careers  at  Ft.  Bragg  or  Vicenza. 
When  assigned  to  other  positions  — 
recruiting,  teaching  or  jobs  not  in  a 
unit  organization  — they  will  still 
wear  the  crest  of  their  parent  regiment, 
and  will  return  to  that  regiment  when 
the  assignment  is  completed. 

Of  the  redesignation,  one  soldier 
commented,  “I’ve  been  through  rede- 
signations before,  and  there’s  usually 
a sort  of  sentimental  let-down  at  first. 
But  . . . we’ll  soon  have  a whole 
company  of  soldiers  here  who  have 
never  been  anything  but  the  325th  . . . 
In  a couple  of  months,  only  the  real 
‘09’  diehards  will  care  about  the  re- 
designation.” ^ 
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He  stood-up. . . he  hooked-up. 


*v.f3 

. he  shuffled  to  the  door. 


Story  by 
Marilyn  Weitzel 
Atlanta  DRC 

Singing  paratroopers  “dropped  in” 
on  Atlanta  DRC  high  school  students 
who  had  been  transported  to  nearby 
Dobbins  AFB  to  watch  soldiers  from 
the  82  d Airborne  Division  Chorus 
parachute  into  the  Marietta,  GA  base. 
Over  400  students,  nearly  half  of 
whom  were  JROTC  cadets  from  all 
services,  were  there  to  witness  this 
unusual  TAIR  event,  the  kick-off  of  a 
two-week  tour  of  DRC  high  schools 
by  the  chorus. 

In  all,  30  singer- soldiers  parachuted 
from  the  USAF  C130  into  the  drop 


zone  manned  by  a drop  zone  safety 
team  from  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
and  a combat  control  team  from  the 
Air  Force.  Other  Army  assets  were 
also  in  evidence  at  the  demonstration. 
A UH-1  helicopter  from  the  l/17th 
Cavalry  Squadron  at  Fort  Bragg 
stood  on  static  display,  and  another 
from  the  145th  Aviation  Detachment 
(USAR]  served  as  medevac  stand-by. 

Extensive  news  media  coverage  of 
the  event  was  provided  by  crews  from 
three  Atlanta  TV  stations  who  filmed 
the  jump  and  aired  segments  on  the 
six  o’clock  news  to  be  viewed  by 
several  thousand  Atlantans  that  same 
evening. 


Parachutes  streamed  from  the  back 
door  of  the  C-130  in  three  passes  of 
ten  jumpers  each  and  opened  against 
a backdrop  of  blue  skies  as  the  choristers 
guided  them  in  the  direction  of  billow- 
ing smoke  grenades  below. 

All  safely  on  the  ground,  the  para- 
chutists gathered  up  their  chutes  and 
hurried  back  from  the  “drop  zone” 
amidst  the  cheers  of  inspired  teenagers. 
After  they  grouped  they  made  the 
transformation  from  jumpers  to  sin- 
gers as  they  launched  into  a jaunty 
version  of  “Blood  on  the  Risers”  which 
was  met  by  enthusiastic  applause  from 
their  youthful  audience.  3? 


“Airborne”  yells  a chorus  member  as  his  jumpmates  check 
his  chute.  (US  ARMY  PHOTO) 


^ - 


82dAbn  Chorus  parachutists  descend  against  a backdrop  of 
blue  Atlanta  skies.  (US  Army  Photo) 


Airborne  choristers  march  out  to  board  a USAF  C- 1 30  for  the 
drop  into  Dobbins  AFB.  (US  Army  photo) 


After  the  jump  the  chorus  sings  “Blood  on  the  Risers”  to  the 
delight  of  assembled  students  as  TV  news  crews  film  the 
event  (US  Army  Photo) 
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MOS  61B:  Watercraft  operator 


Story  By  Nanse  Grady 
Fort  Eustis,  PAO 


A watercraft  operator  MOS  61 B,  operates 
the  mechanism  that  opens  and  closes 
the  loading  gate  of  a utility  landing  craft. 
(US  Army  Photo.) 

As  you  visit  the  3rd  Port  Area  at 
Fort  Eustis,  VA  you  may  hear  the 
command  “Cast  Off.”  You  may  then 
hear  the  rumble  of  engines  and  see  a 
puff  of  smoke  billowing  from  the 
stack  of  a large  tugboat.  You  may 
wonder  who  gave  the  command  and 
who  is  operating  the  tug  that  is  about 
to  leave  the  pier.  The  voices  you  hear 
are  those  of  the  Watercraft  Operators, 
MOS  61 B,  trained  at  the  US  Army 
transportation  School. 

Upon  completion  of  basic  training, 
the  soldier  who  has  chosen  MOS  61B 
as  his/her  career  field  is  sent  to  Fort 
Eustis  for  AIT.  To  qualify,  the  soldier 
must  have  an  MM  score  of  95  percent 
or  higher  and  meet  certain  physical 
and  vision  standards. 

The  AIT  Course  is  6 weeks,  2 days 
long,  and  during  the  course,  the  stu- 
dent is  introduced  to  the  various  nau- 
tical terms  and  requirements  needed 
in  the  US  Army  marine  field  — The 
Army’s  “navy.”  During  this  training, 
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the  student  is  taught  water  communi- 
cations, which  include  radio/tele- 
phone procedures,  and  interpretation 
of  international  code  flags  and  storm 
warnings. 

Students  also  learn  common  ship- 
board duties  such  as  pollution  control, 
first  aid,  shipboard  firefighting  and 
water  survival.  The  training  of  a 61B 
also  requires  piloting,  rules  of  the 
nautical  road,  marlinspike  seamanship 
(the  art  of  tying  nautical  knots  and 
vessel  operations). 

To  graduate,  the  student  must  meet 
the  course  academic  requirements  and 
pass  a marine  certification  exam- 
ination which  verifies  that  the  indivi- 
dual has  knowledge  of  common  marine 
tasks  at  his/her  skill  level.  The  certifi- 
cation qualifies  the  soldier  to  serve  on 
US  Army  watercraft  and  amphibians. 

Within  six  months  of  assignment 
on  a vessel,  the  soldier  must  pass  a 
performance-based  test  geared  to  the 
specific  vessel  on  which  the  soldier  is 
assigned.  Often  one  may  think  that 
the  duties  of  the  61 B are  simply  steer- 
ing a vessel  or  chipping  paint,  but  this 
is  not  true.  The  soldiers’  duties  are 
often  complicated  and  require  quick 
and  precise  decisions.  The  soldier 
may  be  assigned  to  a landing  craft. 


tug,  air  cushion  vehicle,  freight  supply 
shop,  crane,  or  any  one  of  a dozen 
types  of  Army  floating  craft  which 
require  proficiency  in  a multitude  of 
duties. 

After  serving  at  least  six  months  on 
a vessel,  [30  days  of  which  must  be 
underway  time  while  holding  the  US 
Army  Marine  Certification  annotated 
“Seaman”)  the  soldier  may  return  to 
the  Army  Transportation  School  and 
attend  the  Watercraft  Operator  Pri- 
mary Technical  Course  (61 B20)  where 
he/she  will  receive  advanced  training 
in  watercraft  operation,  marlinspike 
seamanship,  vessel  communications, 
first  aid,  and  learn  basic  navigational 
techniques. 

A majority  of  the  approximately 
950  Active  Army  personnel  who  have 
chosen  the  61B  field  will  be  stationed 
for  duty  at  Fort  Eustis,  Panama, 
Hawaii  or  the  Azores.  Opportunities 
for  advancement  are  good  because  of 
the  shortage  of  qualified  personnel 
and  low  density  within  the  MOS. 

Although  the  challenges  of  certifi- 
cation exams  and  license  exams  seem 
never  ending,  the  61 B take  it  in  stride 
because  the  soldiers  are  proud  of  being 
part  of  the  Army’s  watercraft  opera- 
tions. ^ 


An  LACV-30,  lighter  than  air  vehicle,  from  the  9TH  Infantry  Division,  halts  a Sampan 
while  on  patrol  along  the  MyTho  River  in  Vietnam.  (1968  US  Army  photo  by  2 LT  John 
Lamm) 
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